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FISCAL YEAR 2010 NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT— BUDGET REQUEST FROM THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 


House of Representatives, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, DC, Thursday, May 14, 2009. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:34 p.m., in room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ike Skelton (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. IKE SKELTON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM MISSOURI, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ARMED 

SERVICES 

The Chairman. Good afternoon. The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee meets now to receive testimony on the fiscal year 2010 
Army budget request. Our witnesses today, the Honorable Pete 
Geren, Secretary of the Army, and a former Member over here; and 
General George Casey, Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 
And we welcome you and thank you for coming to our hearing. 

Afghanistan and Iraq have driven big changes for the Army. New 
doctrine manuals on counterinsurgency, stability operations, and 
security forces assistance have all been issued in the past few 
years, and they all point to the increasing emphasis on balancing 
the effort of the Army between traditional and conventional war 
and stability operations and irregular warfare. And this, too, may 
drive force structure changes as the Army looks to build the Advise 
and Assist Brigades that the President mentioned as part of chang- 
ing our mission in Iraq. 

What these will look like, whether we institutionalize these bri- 
gades, and if and how they will be used in the future are all signifi- 
cant questions. 

Budgets, as we often say, are the actual demonstration of our 
strategy in the way ahead. I think the Army budget that has been 
submitted certainly points to big changes. The cancellation of the 
Future Combat Systems (FCS) vehicle, the decision to build only 45 
instead of 48 Active Duty combat brigades, and the hand-off of the 
Joint Cargo Aircraft (JCA) program to the Air Force are just a few 
of the very significant changes in our budget. I am sure our com- 
mittee will have many, many questions about these program 
changes. 

At the same time we ask about the future, we shouldn’t lose 
sight of the present in doing so. Army readiness levels are still un- 
acceptably low. I hope we will hear today about how we will fix 
that readiness problem, particularly since the budget appears to 
flat-line operations and maintenance (O&M) funding. 

( 1 ) 
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Army recruitment and retention, on the other hand, seem to 
have recovered significantly from the levels of a few years ago, al- 
though it remains to he seen what happens when the economy be- 
gins to recover. In the past we moved too aggressively to cut fund- 
ing for recruitment and retention, and I hope that we will hear 
more about this today. 

Back home this budget appears to continue the commitment to 
take care of our troops and their families by funding a 2.9 percent 
pay raise and increasing funding to care for the wounded and the 
injured. Best of all, this budget moves these funds to the base 
budget, institutionalizing them for the future. 

Family support programs, such as child care and spousal sup- 
port, also fare well. I have long said that our people and their fami- 
lies are our first priority. I am glad that this budget appears to 
adopt that point of view. 

In short, the budget signals many changes for the future. Some, 
like the continuing commitment to our personnel, are welcome. 
Other decisions, however, will no doubt generate many questions. 
Decisions made today will develop the Army of the future and 
should not be entered into lightly. We have heard the general talk 
about this at length. We need to understand the future environ- 
ment that is envisioned and the way these programs will address 
them. I hope our witnesses here today will help us. 

I now turn to my friend, the Ranking Member, the gentleman 
from New York, John McHugh. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Skelton can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 37.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN M. MCHUGH, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM NEW YORK, RANKING MEMBER, COMMITTEE ON 

ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is good to see you 
again, Mr. Chairman. We have all spent a lot 

The Chairman. It has been a while since we have seen each 
other. 

Mr. McHugh. Yeah. A little time together in the last 36 hours 
or so. I was quipping earlier, about this time, I want to know if I 
need a shave, I look at Ike Skelton’s face. 

But we are honored, of course, to have our distinguished panel- 
ists, as you noted, Mr. Chairman, and we have had on the plus side 
some opportunity to say thank you to some remarkable leaders. 
And today this afternoon’s panel is certainly no exception. General 
Casey and Secretary Geren have been incredible leaders in an 
Army whose success story has been, first of all, a tribute to that 
leadership, but second of all, a real testament to the men and 
women who wear the uniform of the United States Army. And it 
is remarkable. In the midst of a war in two very different theaters, 
the Army has completely transformed its structure of the forces, 
adapted to the enemy and environment, and moved ahead with its 
modernization. And those are hard things to do under the best of 
circumstances, and obviously, these have not been the best. They 
have been very challenging circumstances. 

And gentlemen, thank you, and please convey all of our deepest 
appreciation to those brave men and women who wear the Army 
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uniform for all that they have done and continue to do in remark- 
able ways each and every day. 

Two years ago, gentlemen, both of you testified before this com- 
mittee regarding the Army’s strategic initiatives. You, I felt, made 
it very clear that the Army was out of balance. It was not a secret, 
not a surprise. You made it clear as well that as you continued to 
shepherd our way through those challenges, that it would probably 
take three to four years to reacquire that balance, and in the proc- 
ess having the Army seek to achieve four objectives: sustain, pre- 
pare, reset, and transform. 

And the question, as the Chairman, I think, rightly outlined is 
does this budget request fail or succeed in the many choices that 
it had to make to support those efforts? And just let me pick off 
a few areas that I think we need to explore and obtain your opin- 
ions on. 

The fiscal year 2010 Army top-line request is advertised as being 
rather significant, 2.1 percent increase over 2009. But that could 
be somewhat misleading, that when you add together the funding 
that was received in the past through supplementals, and the drop- 
off as we migrate those supplementals into the base, it looks more 
like the fiscal year 2010 Army budget will be funded at something 
around $4 billion less than fiscal year 2009. 

Secondly, those costs associated with end-strength, increases, 
and reset, which are so important, our men and women in uniform, 
the heart and soul, our efforts to grow this force that many on this 
committee, in fact the vast majority on this committee, have 
worked hard to achieve, has been funded through supplemental ap- 
propriations, approximately $20 billion a year. 

I support doing away with the supplementals. I think the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Gates have taken an important step forward. 
But as, again, we consider that migration into the base, the Army’s 
budget and supplemental, now called the OCO, the Overseas Con- 
tingency Operation Account, doesn’t appear to have increased ac- 
cordingly. In fact, the fiscal year 2010 OCO funds reset at $11 bil- 
lion. We have more forces going to Afghanistan, more equipment 
returning from Iraq, and that reset reduced by several billions of 
dollars. 

In that same vein, procurement accounts for the Army, not in- 
cluding JIEDDO, or the Joint Improvised Explosive Device (lED) 
Defeat Organization, in the past were funded at some $61 billion 
in 2008, $37 billion in 2009, yet the request for fiscal year 2010 to- 
tals about $30 billion. 

I remember very clearly, Mr. Chairman, and you may recall as 
well, that then-Chief of Staff General Schoomaker coming to this 
very room and telling us the Army entered the post- 9/11 world with 
a $56 billion procurement shortfall. He called it holes in the ark. 
And the question, therefore, is pretty simple: Does this budget sig- 
nal the start of yet another procurement holiday, or does it rep- 
resent an equitable balance of hard choices? 

Just a couple of other areas of concern. The research and devel- 
opment (R&D) accounts were funded at $12 billion in 2008 and 
2009, yet the 2010 request has been decreased to $10 billion. And 
while the President and the Secretary of Defense have said they 
support the Army’s plan to grow the force, something I credit the 
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President with, is putting into one of his highlights of his proposal 
a 2.1 percent increase when adjusted for inflation, causes me some 
concern that the Army might have to pay for much of this increase 
out of hide. 

And lastly, before the QDR, the Quadrennial Defense Review, 
has really even begun, a decision has been made, as the Chairman 
referenced, to cut projected Army force structure by three brigade 
combat teams (BCTs). Was this is a cut, again, as a matter of hard 
choices, on balance, or was it what I fear — I will rephrase, I hope — 
it is not, and that is a lack of commitment to growing the force? 
And, Chief, you and I talked about this, and I think it is important 
for you to have your views placed on the record. I think they are 
enlightening. 

So, in conclusion, gentlemen, we look forward to your comments. 
All of us stand together as one team. That is the pride of our Na- 
tion’s military forces, and it is also, frankly, the pride of this com- 
mittee that we work in ways that, for all the differences we might 
bring to the table, we understand our unified commitment has to 
be to those men and women in uniform that serve us so bravely. 
So again, gentlemen, thank you for all you do. And with that, Mr. 
Chairman, I will yield back the balance of my time. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

During our hearing yesterday with the Secretary and Admiral 
Mullen, as well as this morning when we had the Navy and Marine 
Corps here, we were interrupted by votes on the floor, and I antici- 
pate that might happen again. So we ask you to bear with us. We 
shall return and continue our hearing. 

Mr. Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETE GEREN, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

Secretary Geren. Thanks, Mr. Chairman and Congressman 
McHugh. It is truly an honor for General Casey and me to appear 
before you and discuss our United States Army, an Army that has 
been built on a partnership between this great institution and the 
soldiers of our Army, a partnership that goes back to the First Con- 
tinental Congress and continues to this day. 

We provided the committee a full posture statement. I ask that 
that be introduced into the record. 

The Army family suffered a horrible tragedy in Baghdad, Mon- 
day, two days ago, and I know all of our prayers and condolences 
go out to the loved ones of those who lost their lives in that inci- 
dent. Sergeant John Russell has been charged under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice (UCMJ) with five counts of murder. I 
know many of you have questions concerning that tragic incident. 
However, because of the role of service secretaries in the military 
criminal justice system and concerns about command influence, we 
won’t be able to discuss that in this hearing today. I just wanted 
to address that at the outset. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s budget for 2010 is before the Con- 
gress, and it recommends $142 billion for our Army. The Army 
budget is mostly about people and the operations and maintenance 
(O&M) to support our people. Our personnel and O&M accounts 
make up a full two-thirds of our budget, reflecting General Abram’s 
axiom that people are not in the Army, people are the Army. Our 
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Army, soldiers, families, and civilians are stretched by this long 
war, but our Army remains the best-led, best-trained, best- 
equipped force we have ever put in the field, and this committee’s 
ongoing support has much to do with that, and we thank you for 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, the noncommissioned officer is the backbone of 
this great Army, and we have designated 2009 as the Year of the 
Noncommissioned Officer (NCO). At the front of every Army mis- 
sion, here or overseas, you will find a noncommissioned officer. 
This year we give our noncommissioned officers special recognition 
and commit to enhancing their professional development to be able 
to meet the demands that we place on them. 

I would like to recognize former noncommissioned officers who 
serve on your committee: Congressman Coffman, Congressman 
Conaway, Congressman Marshall, and Congressman Reyes. 

This year we are honoring all noncommissioned officers, past and 
present, and next week we are going to honor all former NCOs who 
are Members of Congress with a parade on Fort Myers Whipple 
Field on May 19, and we hope all Members can join us to recognize 
these great soldiers who now are serving our country as Members 
of the United States Congress. 

Currently we have over 710,000 soldiers on Active Duty, with 

243.000 deployed in 80 countries around the world. Additionally, 
we have over a quarter of a million Army civilians providing sup- 
port. Our National Guard and Reserves continue to shoulder a 
heavy burden for our Nation. Since 9/11 we have activated over 

400.000 guardsmen and reservists in support of Operation Iraqi 
Freedom (OIF) and Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF), and we 
are all thankful that our Reserve component carries such a heavy 
load in responding to domestic emergencies. 

We truly are one Army. Our National Guard and Reserves are 
transitioning from a strategic reserve to an operational force, and 
I would like to discuss some of the progress we have made. In 
2001, we spent about $1 billion on National Guard equipment. This 
year we are spending $4 billion, and we have for the last couple 
of years. The 2010 budget calls for $4 billion. As a result, we antici- 
pate that the last Huey helicopter, the venerable workhorse dating 
from the Vietnam era, will leave Guard service by the end of this 
year. At that time the Guard will have 40 brand new light utility 
helicopters and nearly 800 new Black Hawks, with more on the 
way. Additionally, over 8,000 new trucks have been provided to the 
Guard and the famous Deuce and a Half soon will go the same way 
as the Huey. 

This 2009 hurricane season is the first since 2004 in which the 
Guard is not going to have to borrow equipment from the Active 
or the Reserve components to meet their planning needs for the 
hurricane season. 

And we have also made good progress in implementing the rec- 
ommendations to the Commission on National Guard and Reserves 
with 14 of the 19 Army-led implementation plans completed. 

Mr. Chairman, as you well know, soldiers are our most valuable 
asset. The strength of our soldiers depends on the strength of Army 
families, and the support of those families is a top priority in this 
budget. From fiscal year 2007 to fiscal year 2009, with your sup- 
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port we have more than doubled funding for Army family pro- 
grams. In this fiscal year 2010 budget, it includes $1.7 billion in 
the base budget for family programs. 

We have made many changes in how we support families. We 
have provided full-time personnel to family readiness groups to 
provide support to our volunteer spouses who carry such a heavy 
load in this time of multiple deployments. We are providing ex- 
panded child care for families of deployed soldiers, including 16 
hours per child per month of free child care for every deployed sol- 
dier’s child. 

The budget maintains Sustainment, Restoration, and Moderniza- 
tion (SRM) and continues to push ahead with Residential Commu- 
nities Initiative (RCI), a program that you championed. They are 
at a level that will ensure that we provide our soldiers and families 
with the quality of life they deserve. The budget continues improve- 
ment in the care of support for wounded, ill and injured soldiers, 
and we have initiated programs to better diagnose and treat the in- 
visible wounds of war, post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), and 
traumatic brain injury, and with congressional leadership we are 
investing unprecedented amounts in brain injury research. 

The fiscal year 2010 budget also will let us work towards a seam- 
less transition from the Department of Defense to the Veterans Af- 
fairs for those wounded or injured soldiers who return to private 
life. After seven-plus years of war with an All-Volunteer Force, we 
are in uncharted waters, and our soldiers and families are carrying 
a heavy burden for our Nation. 

We are working to reverse the tragic rise in soldier suicides. It 
is a top priority throughout our Army, and our Vice Chief of Staff 
of the Army General Corelli is leading that effort. We partnered 
with the National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) on a 5-year, 
$50 million study to incorporate their world-renowned expertise in 
mental health research into the Army’s suicide prevention efforts. 
We are educating all soldiers in new and innovative ways of suicide 
risk identification and reduction. Every NCO now knows how to 
recognize the symptoms of a heat stroke and knows what to do 
about it. Our goal is for every soldier in the Army to be able to 
identify the symptoms of a potential suicide and know what to do 
about it. 

We have also launched new initiatives to attack the problem of 
sexual assault and harassment, and as we work to prevent sexual 
harassment and sexual assault, we are also working to become the 
Nation’s best in the investigation and prosecution of sexual assault. 
We have used the highly qualified expert authority that you gave 
us a couple of years ago to hire national experts to work with our 
investigators and our prosecutors. We want to be the Nation’s 
model for the prevention, investigation, and prosecution of sexual 
assault. 

To meet the mental health care needs of a growing force, the 
U.S. Army Medical Command (MEDCOM) has increased their men- 
tal health providers by about 40 percent, and we have more than 
200 behavioral health care providers deployed to theater. But even 
with these increases, we do not have all the mental health support 
that we need, and we will continue to work with this committee to 
address that issue. Whether the problem is PTSD, suicidal idea- 
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tion, the trauma of sexual assault, or dealing with any mental or 
emotional health issue, we are working hard to remove the stigma 
that stops some soldiers from seeking help for their mental health 
needs. 

We are improving how we do business, instituting major reforms 
in our contract acquisition processes, while continuing to provide 
the equipment our soldiers need to the more than 250,000 soldiers 
scattered around the world. We thank you for last year you author- 
ized five new general officers for our Contracting Command. That 
is going to make great strides for us in building the bench that was 
depleted over the last 15 years. And we are adding nearly 700 mili- 
tary and over 1,000 civilians for our contracting workforce. 

Being a good steward is more than just taking care of our money. 
Our goal is to lead the Department and the entire Federal Govern- 
ment in protecting the environment. Our Army’s Energy Security 
Strategy reduces energy consumption and carbon dioxide emission 
by using innovative technologies. At Fort Carson we built a two- 
megawatt solar project. We have solar projects at 20 other loca- 
tions, and currently we produce nearly 19,000 megawatts of non- 
fossil-fuel energy on our installations around the country. We are 
planning for a 500-megawatt solar farm at Fort Irwin, bigger than 
any solar project in America today. At Fort Myer you can see some 
of the 4,000 electric cars we are in the process of acquiring. Those 
4,000 cars will cut fuel consumption by 11.5 million gallons and re- 
duce carbon dioxide emissions by over 100,000 tons per year, and 
we are investing over 54 billion in green building. 

I am pleased to report that we are on track to finish Defense 
Base Closure and Realignment (BRAC) by 2011. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, we are a busy, stretched, and 
stressed Army, with soldiers, civilians, and Army families doing the 
extraordinary as the ordinary every single day. Our Nation’s finest 
young men and women are ready to respond to whatever our na- 
tional leaders demand around the world and here at home. In 
2008, nearly 300,000 men and women enlisted or reenlisted in our 
Army, joined our Army or reenlisted in an Army at war. They are 
volunteer soldiers with volunteer families. They are proud of what 
they do, and we are proud of who they are. 

For the past years, I have watched soldiers go off to war, and 
I have watched their families stand with them, and watched our 
Congress stand alongside of them every step of the way. Mr. Chair- 
man and members of this committee, thank you for your support 
of our soldiers and their families and for the resources and support 
you provide us every year. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

[The joint prepared statement of Secretary Geren and General 
Casey can be found in the Appendix on page 40.] 

The Chairman. Now for the uniformed leader of our Army, Gen- 
eral Casey. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. GEORGE W. CASEY, JR., USA, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, U.S. ARMY 

General Casey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I start, 
though, I would like to pick up on the Secretary’s theme about the 
Year of the Noncommissioned Officer. And I would like to present 
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to you some great noncommissioned officers and the spouse of a 
fallen noncommissioned officer. 

First I would like to introduce Sergeant Joel Dulashanti. He is 
a sniper from the 82nd Airborne Division from Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
was wounded in Afghanistan, fairly severely, has lost his right leg. 
And he is the holder of a Purple Heart and an Army Commenda- 
tion Medal with V for valor. He is here recovering and expects to 
he back in a couple of months to his unit. 

Second, Staff Sergeant Brian Tidwell. Sergeant Tidwell has two 
tours in Iraq, both with Stryker units, and he, like the other three 
NCOs you will meet now, are all helping us in our program execu- 
tive office for soldiers. They are giving us direct combat experience 
into preparing equipment for our soldiers. 

Master Sergeant Jonathan Holmes. One tour in Iraq. He is an 
Air Defense Artillery noncommissioned officer, and, again, he is 
helping us there develop systems for our soldiers. 

And Master Sergeant Marc Griffith, six tours in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan with the Rangers and with the Strykers, and great expe- 
rience being applied to our soldiers. Thank you. 

And I have got one more person I would like to introduce, and 
that is Dana Lamberson. And Dana is the spouse of Sergeant First 
Class Rand Lamberson, whose bracelet I wear, who was killed a lit- 
tle over three years ago in Ramadi, Iraq. And she sits on our panel, 
my panel, to help us better understand the needs of surviving 
spouses, and she has made great contributions. 

So, Dana, thank you very much for coming. 

The Chairman. General, thank you for bringing these great 
Americans with you, and the very best to you. And thank you for 
your service and your sacrifice. 

General. 

General Casey. Thank you. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. I would like to give you just an update of where we are and 
where we have progressed over the last year here. You will recall, 
and Congressman McHugh mentioned this in his opening state- 
ment, that last year I came before you and said that the Army was 
out of balance, that we were so weighed down by our current de- 
mands that we couldn’t do the things we know we need to do to 
sustain this All-Volunteer Force for the long haul and to prepare 
to do other things. I can tell you we have made progress to put our- 
selves back in balance, but we are not, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, out of the woods yet. 

I also told you that we had a plan in place, centered on four im- 
peratives to achieve balance by 2011: That we had to sustain our 
soldiers and families; that we had to continue to prepare soldiers 
for success in the current conflict; that we had to reset them effec- 
tively to go back; and that we had to continue to transform for an 
uncertain future. 

I would like to give you just a progress report on our six major 
objectives to get ourselves back in balance. Our first objective was 
to complete the growth that was directed by the last Administra- 
tion in February of 2007. I can report to you that, as of this month, 
all components. Active, Guard, and Reserve, have met the directed 
end-strength targets that were originally not going to be achieved 
until 2012. Now, we still have some work to do to put those people 
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into units, match them with equipment, and train them, but that 
is very good news for us and a very positive step forward. 

Why is it a positive step? First, it allows us to begin coming off 
of stop-loss this year. And several months ago Secretary Gates an- 
nounced that our Army Reserve will begin deploying units without 
stop-loss in August, our Guard in September, and the Active Force 
in January. This is something that we have been working toward 
as we modulize the Army and put it on a rotational cycle. And 
we — because it is finishing our growth, we are in a position to put 
ourselves in a place to deploy without stop-loss by 2011 as we had 
planned. 

The second reason it is important that we finish our growth is 
that it is one of the elements of increasing the time soldiers spend 
at home. And I have come to realize after two years in this job that 
the most important thing we can do to get back in balance is to 
increase the time that our soldiers spend at home, and completing 
the growth helps us do that. 

Dwell time, or the time spent at home, is important for several 
reasons: One, because it gives our soldiers time to recover from re- 
peated combat tours. And 12 months is not enough, and we have 
to continue to expand that. 

Second, it gives them a more stable preparation time for their 
next mission. If you are only home for 12 months, you are going 
back out to the field shortly after you get back, and that is not good 
enough. 

And then lastly, it gives our soldiers time to do other things, to 
prepare for different kinds of missions besides Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. And I will tell you that in 2007, based on what I thought the 
force structure would be over the next four years, I thought we 
wouldn’t get quite to one year out, two years back, right away. If 
we execute the President’s Iraq drawdown plan, and I have no rea- 
son to doubt that we will, we will actually do better and actually 
get to a one-to-two or even better ratio. We have to do that. It is 
very important to the long-term health of the force that we meet 
that goal in 2011. 

The third element of balance is to continue our move away from 
Cold War formations to formations that are far more relevant in 
the 21st century. In 2004, we began what we said was the modular 
conversion of our Army. We are 85 percent done, and that is 85 
percent of the way through converting all 300 brigades of the Army 
to modular designs that are far more relevant today. 

The other element of this is we are about two-thirds of our way 
through rebalancing the force, moving soldiers out of the skills that 
we needed for the Cold War into skills we need today. Some exam- 
ples. Since 2004 we have actually stood down 200 tank companies, 
artillery batteries, and air defense batteries, and we have stood up 
a corresponding number of military police units, engineer units. 
Special Forces companies and civil affairs companies, those skills 
that you hear that we need all the time. That is a big step for us. 
Together, this represents the largest organizational transformation 
of the Army since World War II, and we have done it while we are 
deploying 150,000 soldiers over and back to Iraq and Afghanistan 
every year. 
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Fourth, we are moving to put the whole Army on a rotational 
cycle much like the Navy and Marine Corps have heen on for many 
years. And we believe that is important because we need to be able 
to sustain the flow of trained and ready forces to combatant com- 
manders, and we need to do it in a manner that provides our sol- 
diers and families a predictable deployment tempo, and so we are 
moving out on our way to do that. 

Fifth, as Secretary Geren mentioned, we are halfway through our 
rebasing effort, and the combination of BRAC, global reposturing, 
building facilities for our units that we are growing is resulting in 
new basing arrangements for 380,000 soldiers, civilians, and fami- 
lies across the Army. And we are about halfway through that, and 
we will finish by 2011. One of the great benefits of this is the im- 
provement in the quality of facilities for our soldiers and families. 

And sixth, and our final objective here, Mr. Chairman, is to in- 
crease our strategic flexibility. And the longer our soldiers spend 
at home, the more time they have time to prepare for other things. 
And what I have told them is that if you are home for 18 months 
or less, stay focused on your regular warfare mission. If you are 
home for 18 months or more, start to rekindle some of the skills 
that have atrophied while you have been in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
And so as we build time at home, we will also build resiliency to 
do other things. 

So that is where we are. We have made good progress, but we 
are not out of the woods yet, and the next 12 to 18 months, I think, 
will be the most difficult time. And the reason for that is we will 
actually increase in the number of forces we have deployed slightly 
before the drawdown begins, but when we get through the next 12 
to 18 months, we will be in a much better position. 

Now, if I could briefly just make a few comments about how the 
budget helps us get ourselves back in balance and sustain, prepare, 
reset, and transform. First of all, sustaining our soldiers and fami- 
lies, number one priority. And the budget contains housing, bar- 
racks, child care centers, youth care centers, warrior transition 
units, and operational facilities, all critical to improving the quality 
of life of our soldiers. We have put more than $1.7 billion in the 
budget for soldiers and families. That is about double where we 
were two years ago, and we are absolutely committed to delivering 
on our Soldier Family Action Plan. 

I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, I have just been — over the last 
seven weeks visited five of our stateside installations here and 
been to Djibouti and Afghanistan. And it continues to be clear to 
me that our families are indeed the most stretched part of the 
force, and that is why we are paying such close attention to their 
support. 

On the prepare side, Mr. Chairman, probably the most signifi- 
cant thing that has happened over the last year is the infusion of 
about 10,000 mine resistant ambush protected vehicles (MRAPs) 
into the theater. And I talk to soldiers in Afghanistan, and some- 
time they gripe a little bit about being hard to drive off the road. 
But anybody that has been in an MRAP and had an lED blow up 
underneath them and lived is a convert, and so they are already 
making a great difference. 
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Reset, number three. There is $11 billion in this budget to reset 
the force, and that is absolutely critical to our ability to keep pre- 
paring soldiers properly to go back. 

Lastly, on transform, we are in an era of what I call persistent 
conflict, and I believe that we need land forces that can do four 
things in this era. One is we have to prevail in a protracted global 
counterinsurgency campaign. Two, we have to be able to engage to 
help others build capacity to deny their countries to terrorists. 
Three, we have to provide support to civil authorities at home and 
abroad. And fourth, we have to deter and defeat hybrid threats and 
hostile state actors, and we are building an Army to do just that. 
It is an Army with a versatile mix of tailorable organizations orga- 
nized on a rotational cycle so that we can provide a sustained flow 
of trained and ready forces to combatant commanders and hedge 
against uncertainties, and then we can do this at a tempo that our 
soldiers and families can sustain. 

I will close, Mr. Chairman, by talking about one more non- 
commissioned officer, and that is Staff Sergeant Christopher Wait- 
ers, and he received the Distinguished Service Cross, our Nation’s 
second highest award, for valor in April for actions in Baghdad in 
April 2007. Sergeant Waiters was in a Stryker following a Bradley 
Fighting Vehicle on a patrol. The Bradley hit an improvised explo- 
sive device, blew up, burst into fiames. He realized soldiers in there 
were trapped and couldn’t get out. He left his Stryker, fought his 
way over 100 yards to the burning Bradley, dragged two soldiers 
out back to his Stryker, treated them and realized there was still 
another soldier inside. He went back across the open area, back 
into the vehicle as the ammunition was exploding, realized the sol- 
dier inside was dead, went back to his Stryker, got a body bag, 
went back and recovered the soldier, never leaving a fallen com- 
rade. 

So our noncommissioned officers are the glue that is holding this 
force together at a very important time. 

So, Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and I look forward to 
your questions. 

[The joint prepared statement of General Casey and Secretary 
Geren can be found in the Appendix on page 40.] 

The Chairman. General, thank you for your excellent statement. 

General, Bill Caldwell was kind enough to give me briefings on 
the two new manuals regarding the wide scope of potential war- 
fare. You and I have discussed that before. And I question, and I 
ask you to explain to our committee how you can train soldiers to 
do the entire spectrum of warfare on the one hand, conventional, 
such as we have had in Korea or elsewhere, or during the Second 
World War and most places, and on the other hand, insurgency or 
terrorism type of warfare on the other hand. I think we would be — 
we would appreciate your explaining. 

General Casey. Thank you very much. And as you suggest, this 
is not an easy question, and it is one that we have been wrestling 
with, frankly, for the last two years as we adopted a doctrine of 
full-spectrum operations. 

As we have thought about this, frankly, I was originally in a po- 
sition where I was thinking conventional war or irregular war, two 
different things, and the more we thought about this, that is less 
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and less useful. What we are really talking about is war in the 21st 
century. And as we view the character of conflict in the 21st cen- 
tury, we believe that our doctrine of full-spectrum operations where 
we say Army formations will simultaneously apply offense, defense, 
and stability operations to seize and retain the initiatives and 
achieve decisive results, we believe that that is a very relevant 
operational concept not only to fight the wars that we will be fight- 
ing, but also to use as a vehicle to train our units and to develop 
our leaders. 

It is not an attempt to train everyone to be good at everything 
all the time, as you suggest. That is impossible. And, for example, 
on leader development, what we say is, I don’t want someone who 
is good at everything; I want someone who is very good at their 
core competency, and that is broad enough and educated enough to 
deal with a wide range of challenges that may be presented to 
them. 

And as we look to develop our leaders, we are looking to add 
what we are calling broadening windows onto their officer develop- 
ment time lines, probably late captain and late major. And we put 
a range of activities in those windows that they could choose from. 
And so we want broad leaders as well as tactically competent lead- 
ers. 

So when we publish a new doctrine, as we did in February of 
2008, we fully expect that it will take us several years to ingrain 
that doctrine in the force. And one of the greatest challenges that 
we have is exactly the question that you ask. But we have given 
it a lot of thought, and we will continue to evolve in our ability to 
do that. But it is — we believe it is the right doctrine, and we be- 
lieve it is doable. 

The Chairman. I have a question that has bothered me for quite 
some time as to whether our war colleges are producing first-class 
strategic thinkers and, in addition on that, identifying them, put- 
ting them in the right positions and keeping them. I had an inter- 
esting discussion with General Peter Pace not long before he re- 
tired, and I asked him, how many graduates — and I used the Na- 
tional War College — how many graduates of the National War Col- 
lege could sit down and have a good discussion with the late 
George C. Marshall? He said three or four. That is not bad. That 
is good if you are producing that. 

Everybody that goes to the National War College, and I am sure 
that is true with your war college as well, understands strategy. 
They know it when they see it. They know it is good or not. But 
those that can actually lead the charge in the thinking is going to 
be a limited number. How do you identify them? How do you put 
them in the right position? And how do you keep them. General? 

General Casey. Mr. Chairman, that is another great question. It 
is something that, as the Director of Strategy and Policy on the 
Joint Staff several years ago, I came face to face with. And I am 
inclined to agree with your assessment that we, as a country, have 
not done a good job of identifying, training, and capturing not only 
good strategic thinkers, but strategic thinkers who can apply the 
art of strategy to the complex strategic and operational problems 
that we are dealing with today like Iraq and Afghanistan. 
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We have a course out at Leavenworth called the School of Ad- 
vanced Military Studies. The focus of that course in the past has 
been largely at the operational level of war. We have augmented 
that course recently to include a block on strategy. And the thought 
was to try to identify at the major rank officers who may have the 
capabilities as they go on to become the strategic thinkers and the 
strategists that you are talking about. It is going to take us several 
years, I think, for that program to mature, but it is a step in the 
right direction. And I very much agree with your assessment here 
that we have more to do here. 

The Chairman. You have to have it at the right place. And I 
have seen instances where, the different services, that that person 
has been overlooked and not used to their potential. 

Mr. McHugh. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, gentlemen, welcome. 

Chief, when you made your opening comments, you observed that 
the $11 billion provided in this budget for reset is critical. I think 
we can all agree with that. It is absolutely essential. But going 
back to my opening statement, as I noted, we traditionally in those 
accounts in supplementals had about $20 billion on end strength 
and reset. And the OCO account, now the Overseas Contingency 
Operation account, which is the budget line for these activities in 
the base budget, is for this document about $11 billion. At least on 
its face that seems to be quite a change. Why is that not cause for 
concern? 

General Casey. I think the larger part of the change. Congress- 
man, is because we are resetting less units than we were before. 
Now, as we get — we just got the details of the drawdown plan from 
General Odierno Monday. And so our staffs now are starting to 
work that, and we may have to come back at a later time as we 
look at the timing and the scope of equipment coming out of Iraq 
and ask for some additional funds. But the money in the budget 
for right now allows us to reset the units that will be coming out 
of Iraq and Afghanistan during the period covered by the budget. 

Mr. McHugh. So, based on conditions then, you feel currently 
the $11 billion is an adequate figure, even at a $9 billion level less, 
but you reserve the prerogative, if you will, of reevaluating that 
and trying to plus that account up at some future point. 

General Casey. I do. Once again, once we get an idea of the 
scope. I mean, there is a lot of stuff that is going to come out of 
Iraq when we start moving that out, but I don’t have a good 
enough feel for it to put a number on it. 

I must say the other big change in the OCO budget was some 
new rules about procurement and about buying material that 
wasn’t directly related to the war effort. And we had used that in 
the past, and so that is another reason why the number went 
down. But, again, $11 billion gives me the money that I need to 
reset the units coming out of Afghanistan during this period. 

Mr. McHugh. On that point, those excluded items, I mean, they 
still require monies. Where do we get that from? 

General Casey. Well, I mean, over the long haul. Congressman, 
we are going to have to make judgments about, well, we are going 
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to fix the things that are coming out, but we have to make — 
prioritize decisions about where we can invest all of our money. 

Mr. McHugh. I wish you didn’t have to make those choices, but 
I understand how those kind of things play out in the real world. 

Similarly, on procurement, I mentioned General Schoomaker’s 
comments about a post-9/11 environment, and the figure he quoted 
was $56 billion procurement shortfall. And the recent history of 
those accounts has been, as I mentioned in 2008, $61 billion; in 
2009, $37 (billion); yet in 2010, it is $30 billion. A lot of us were 
here, through what seemed to be a pretty good idea at the time, 
because of the so-called peace dividend, to go on what we now call 
the procurement holiday. And, of course, those brave folks who sit 
behind you had to struggle with those judgments that we were all 
a part of. How does this trend line, particularly the procurement 
account in 2010 and $30 billion, assure us that doesn’t represent 
the start of another procurement holiday? 

General Casey. It certainly is too early to tell. And I don’t feel 
that it is. We have benefited substantially from a plus-up in our 
investment accounts over the last several years, and that has sub- 
stantially helped us fill some of those holes. We haven’t filled all 
of them, but we have filled more than I would have thought pos- 
sible, and that is a very good thing. 

We, I think, owe this committee and our Department of Defense 
an affordable modernization strategy that allows us to build a force 
that continues to be capable into the future, and an investment 
strategy is a big part of that. And we are actively doing that now, 
and we will sharpen it over the next year. 

Mr. McHugh. I take it that, based on your last few comments, 
that if I were to ask you to provide a figure, as General 
Schoomaker said, how much are those unfilled holes going to cost, 
do you have a ballpark figure, or are you still on the calculation 
tables for that? 

General Casey. I have periodically gone back and said, okay, 
show me what we received, and help me fill the holes, and I don’t 
have that today. I can get that for you though. 

[The information referred to was not available at the time of 
printing.] 

Mr. McHugh. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. McHugh. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that we have got some 
votes coming up. I obviously have other questions, but we have 
other valuable Members here who want to ask, so I will yield back 
at this time. 

Mr. Ortiz. [Presiding.] Thank you, first of all, for your service, 
and good to see both of you. 

I had the honor and privilege of serving with my good friend Pete 
Geren when he was a Member of the congressional Texas delega- 
tion. And thank you both for your service and your dedication and 
keeping our country strong and free, and I hope we can keep it like 
this. 

But one of the things that I am concerned with — and I know that 
we are about to increase our presence in Afghanistan, and, of 
course, we will have soldiers in Iraq — is the medical services that 
the soldiers get. I just read an article the last four or five days 
about the impact on the health services. And that story came about 
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because it talked about the contractors who are there. I think we 
have 3-, 400,000 contractors, and they are utilizing the health fa- 
cilities that are there for our soldiers, and the impact that is hav- 
ing. And not only that, the article mentioned that the contractors 
are not paying their bill. 

Now, we have our soldiers there, and this is one of the things 
that may be for another hearing. We are going to find out how the 
contractors get this contract and whether they are supposed to hire 
doctors and nurses to treat their workers. 

Will this increase of the 17,000 to 20,000 soldiers also put a huge 
load on your back when they have to treat both our soldiers and 
the contractors? 

Secretary Geren. Your question of whether the contractors are 
supposed to reimburse for their medical care, and they are, and we 
are working through that issue. And whether it is food services or 
medical services, they are supposed to reimburse. And we are — as 
we ramp up in Afghanistan, we are ramping up the medical serv- 
ices. 

One of the issues that we spent a great deal of time on over the 
last four months is working on the medical evacuation (Medevac) 
that will be available for the soldiers in Afghanistan. The terrain 
and the altitudes pose some special challenges there that we don’t 
have as much of in Iraq. But this build-up, the medical plan to sup- 
port the build-up, is well developed, and we are resourcing it. We 
are moving more helicopters into Afghanistan to be able to enhance 
the Medevac services, and we fully expect that we will have med- 
ical care there that will meet the needs of the soldiers not only for 
physical issues, but mental health as well. 

And one of the areas that we have emphasized a great deal over 
the last couple of years is moving mental health care forward to 
the soldiers, both having the mental health care at the division 
level, at the brigade level, in the combat support hospitals. And we 
even have mobile teams that will go out and provide mental health 
care. If there is an lED explosion in some area, the mental health 
professionals go to that site and start working with those soldiers 
immediately. We have learned a lot about what this environment 
requires in terms of medical care, and I feel good about the plan 
that we have for the Afghanistan build-up. 

General Casey. I have nothing to add to that. 

Mr. Ortiz. Okay. One of the things that I have asked before this 
came about has been training. Are we providing better psycho- 
logical training for our troops before they are deployed, and even 
while they are there? This has been a great concern to me and 
members of my Readiness Subcommittee. Are we doing better as 
far as providing this type of training for them? 

Secretary Geren. We are. And the Chief and I, I think, both 
would like to speak to that issue on many different levels. And we 
are also continuing to look for ways to improve the training, the 
resiliency training, different ways to judge the mental health pre- 
paredness for a soldier. And we look at all these different factors 
as far as how they are handling the stress of deployments. 

But we have some very specific training. We have training, a 
chain teach program for post-traumatic stress for our soldiers. Lit- 
erally every soldier in the Army, we are attempting to give them 
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a modular training on post-traumatic stress disorder, how to spot 
it in themselves, and what to do about it. Same with suicide pre- 
vention. And we have got a program under way right now, we are 
in the middle of a chain teach program to literally teach every sin- 
gle soldier in the Army about how to identify in himself and his 
buddies the possibility of a suicidal thoughts, ideation, and what to 
do about it. General Casey has been working on a project having 
to do with developing the total soldier fitness and resiliency, a pro- 
gram we are going to emphasize over the course of this summer. 
And I would like — the Chief might speak about that resiliency 
training and the program that General Cornum has developed. 

General Casey. If I could, as we look at the challenges, the men- 
tal health challenges that we are facing, you know, that is one of 
the things that worries me most, when people ask me what keeps 
me up at night. Last year we had 13,000 new cases of post-trau- 
matic stress identified in the Army. That is about double what it 
was two years before. Now, that is a high number, but the good 
news is more and more people are feeling comfortable enough to 
come forward to get the treatment, which is the important thing. 

But I was worried that we were being too reactive, that we were 
getting there after the fact. And so we, over the last year, have 
been building what we call a comprehensive soldier fitness pro- 
gram, and the intent of this program is to raise mental fitness to 
the level that we give to physical fitness. And the idea is to build 
resiliency in all soldiers so that we can enhance their performance. 

And a lot of people think that everyone that goes to combat gets 
post-traumatic stress, and that is just not true. Everyone that goes 
to combat gets stressed, no doubt about it, but the vast majority 
have growth experiences because they are challenged by something 
that is very, very difficult, and they succeed. 

And so the idea is to give resilience skills to more and more of 
the force so that more and more people have growth experience and 
are able to expand and enhance their performance. And so I would 
expect in July we will start with this program. It will include mas- 
ter resilience trainers, just like we have master fitness trainers. 
And our first class of noncommissioned officers is scheduled to go 
to the University of Pennsylvania next week to begin training. We 
will ultimately build our own school. There will be a self-diagnostic 
test that soldiers will take, and they will be given personal feed- 
back on where they stand on a range of things, and then they can 
connect through the computer to modules that will give them self- 
help means to help them out. And then there will be standard mod- 
ules to be given before, during and after deployment and in every 
one of our developmental schools for our officers, noncommissioned 
officers. But I believe this is a proactive way to get at this and help 
us build resilience. 

Secretary Geren. Just something real quickly, though. I don’t 
want it to sound as if we think we have solved the problem. The 
stress of combat, the stress of multiple deployments takes a heavy 
toll on soldiers, takes a heavy toll on families, and we have this 
partnership with the National Institute of Mental Health, a five- 
year program. We recognize that there is knowledge, experience, 
and expertise outside of the Army that we could take advantage of. 
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and that is one of the initiatives that we feel will bear fruit for us 
going forward. 

So we are working very hard in this area. High priority for ev- 
erybody in the Army. But I don’t want it to sound as if we think 
we have got all the answers, because we don’t. We are learning. We 
are in uncharted waters. We have never been at seven-plus years 
of war with an All-Volunteer Force. We have never had soldiers do 
this kind of deployments over and over and over. So we are living 
and learning, but I can assure you it is a priority for everybody in 
our Army, and we are working, both inside the Army and outside 
the Army, to do the best we can in this area. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, gentlemen for your service. 

I am going to ask two brief sets of questions. The first relates 
to body armor. As you know, our military people frequently are in 
a quandary. They know they need the protection from the body 
armor, but it is so heavy and cumbersome that it restricts mobility, 
and so they decide for some missions that the increased mobility 
is more important than the protection. 

I wonder if we have had an aggressive enough program to reduce 
the weight of body armor. For instance, for MRAPs and for intel- 
ligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) we have set up task 
forces to look intensively and broadly at what might be done to ad- 
vance some technology in those areas. I don’t — I am not sure that 
the extent of the Army’s R&D efforts to reduce the weight of body 
armor is large enough. And I wonder, are there any plans to in- 
clude a program element in the base budget for lightening of body 
armor and equipment since it is so important to lighten those two? 

Mr. Bartlett. The second set of questions deals with the joint 
cargo aircraft (JCA). As you know, this was originally an Army vi- 
sion. The Air Force was a very reluctant partner to this. Some 
might say that they were dragged kicking and screaming into this 
relationship. 

The Army originally said that they needed 78 of these. In the 
last couple of weeks, we have had witnesses from both the Army 
and from the Guard that testified that there was no study that in- 
dicated that we needed less than 78 of these. And, by the way, that 
78 did not include the aircraft that the Air Force might need. That 
was to be factored in later. 

Now, we understand that the total number is going to be 38, that 
the program has moved totally over to the Air Force, and I am kind 
of mystified by that and wonder if you can comment on it. 

General, you are quoted this week as telling reporters that you 
are comfortable with the transfer of this program to the Air Force 
because they told you they were going to support you down to the 
last tactical mile. Yet, for several years, the Army has steadfastly 
defended a program requirement to support tactical delivery sup- 
plies and the Guard’s homeland defense missions. 

Now, if you are convinced that the Air Force is going to meet 
your needs — and I don’t see how they can with 38 planes when the 
Army thought and we had testimony in the last couple of weeks 
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that the 78 was still the need — how are we going the support the 
needs of the Guard back home here? 

You also were quoted as saying that we might need more than 
38. I agree we need more than 38 planes, and the question is, how 
are you going to get those and where was the money coming from? 

Secretary Geren. I will take your body armor question. 

Mr. Bartlett. I would rather have you report on the body armor 
thing, a written response, and if time remains both certainly, but 
how about first the JCA aircraft and then the armor? 

Secretary Geren. Certainly. 

General Casey. To me, I think there are two issues here for me. 
First of all is who should have the muscle — and. Congressman, my 
core competency in the United States Army is not flying cargo air- 
craft. We can do it. We do it. But, as I looked at this, I need the 
service. We need to be able to resupply our forward brigades in 
places that can’t be accessed by a C-130. And so I have talked to 
the last two Chiefs of Staff of the Air Force and said, look, I need 
the capability here. If you all can provide that to me, then I am 
comfortable with you taking this program over. Norty Schwartz 
agreed to that. 

Now, we are still working out exactly how that transfer will take 
place and have the requirement to get back to the Department at 
the end of this month to say how we are going to do that. And the 
issues you raised with the Guard, whether it is in the Army Guard 
or the Air Guard, we have got to work through those modalities. 

Mr. Bartlett. You don’t believe that the Air Force can get twice 
the effectiveness out of these aircraft so if the Army needed 38, the 
Air Force — only needed 78, the Air Force only needs 38 to meet 
your needs? 

General Casey. That is the second element. The second element 
is the number of aircraft, and we put a requirement on the table 
for 78 aircraft, I believe it was. 

Mr. Bartlett. Seventy-eight. 

General Casey. Okay, 78 aircraft, and I believe that requirement 
is still valid. 

Now, what General Schwartz wants to do to merge those aircraft 
in with this C-130 fleet and whether he ultimately needs the full 
number to support us in the way that we need to be supported, I 
think that remains to be seen and discussed. 

Mr. Bartlett. General, I have here a little diagram from a re- 
port done by the Institute of Defense Analyses (IDA). I think in our 
2008 defense bill we asked for that. They had on the abscissa the 
cost and on the ordinate they had the effectiveness. Obviously, if 
you put a little four quadrants there you would like to be in the 
upper left quadrant where it costs less and is more effective. The 
only plane they had in the left quadrant out of the C-5, the C-17, 
and the C-130 was the JCA. 

General Casey. I am happy for that, and it has been a while 
since I have dealt with ordinances and abscissas. 

Mr. Bartlett. The thing that was the most effective, we are 
going to buy less than half of what we need. I am having troubling 
understanding that. 

General Casey. I understand. 

Mr. Ortiz. Mr. Taylor. 
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Mr. Taylor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and. Secretary Geren, 
General Casey, thank you very much for your service to our coun- 
try. 

For those of you who have not been around here as long as I 
have, I want to tell you. Secretary Geren, you would have been sit- 
ting right here, and that he left Congress about 15 years ago so he 
could spend more time with his family, only to come back and 
spend even more time working, serving our Nation as the Secretary 
of the Army. And so I very much appreciate your service to our Na- 
tion. I very much on behalf of every family of the troops appreciate 
the great job you did in turning things around at Walter Reed. 

And, General Casey, thank you for your service. Thank you for 
what you said about the MRAPs. I am in violent agreement with 
you. I think we are saving kids’ lives every day with them. 

And towards that end, you know, for years I have been hearing 
the Army tell me that they train as they fight and they fight as 
they train. We still have a significant shortfall of MRAPs at the 
training installations. I very much appreciate General Chiarelli on 
a very frequent basis letting me know that he is increasing the 
number, and I appreciate the updates. I still don’t think it is 
enough. I don’t think that we honestly say we are training as we 
fight with the few that we have. 

I appreciate that you are going in the right direction. I want to 
encourage you to get some more for your training installations as 
we now have the industrial capacity. 

And I am going to yield my remaining time to a member of the 
Ranger Hall of Fame, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marshall. Well, let me just start by saying that a lot of peo- 
ple make reference to, you know, advocacy for the MRAP in various 
quarters, but if my history is correct, if my recollection is correct, 
here in the Armed Services Committee the advocate, the major ad- 
vocate was Mr. Taylor, and he deserves an awful lot of thanks from 
an awful lot of people. We would not be where we are where the 
MRAP is concerned without Mr. Taylor pushing the hell out of it. 

General Casey, you and I have already talked a little bit about 
JCA. I will just second what my good friend has just said on that 
subject, and I just hope we continue to think about this thing and 
that the Institute for Defense Analyses’ study, done at our request, 
under your supervision, is taken into account as we move forward 
thinking about mix where error is concerned and that we not have, 
sir, a repeat of the sort of back and forth that we experienced 
where the Caribou was concerned in the Vietnam era, and I just 
encourage you to sort of look at that history. 

Pete, you have been a great Secretary. You have been so respon- 
sive, and you care so much about our troops. 

I mentioned to you Fort Stewart and the reliance that Fort Stew- 
art and the local community has already incurred with regard — in 
anticipation of another BCT, and I told you that I was going to get 
to you a figure of the reliance that this community has — well, the 
costs that the community has incurred. And the figure that I 
have — and I can’t give you the piece of paper at this point because 
I want to vet it a little bit more, but it is $441 million in public 
and private dollars put into getting ready for this BCT. 
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It seems to me for a community that has heen that great, for a 
fort that has heen that great over many, many years in support of 
the military, we have got to figure something out here so that, you 
know, so they don’t get harmed to that extent in the course of re- 
thinking how we are going to do our BCTs. Some compensation 
needs to occur or we just need to rethink this idea or we need to 
station some folks there so that that reliance just doesn’t go to 
waste. 

Secretary Geren. On that point — and thank you for getting me 
that number — Fort Stewart community, we have embraced Fort 
Stewart as long as there has been an installation there. The Army 
encouraged the community to step out, to build the schools, build 
the roads, build the housing; and as we have seen with the other 
two communities that are impacted by the decision, we have seen 
folks really step up and make the investments to accommodate 
these soldiers. Those are factors we have got to take into consider- 
ation as we move forward. We will continue to go to communities 
and ask them to do things for soldiers and communities need to be 
able to — it is a two-way street. 

Mr. Marshall. It is a partnership. 

Secretary Geren. It certainly is a partnership, and I appreciate 
the opportunity we have had to discuss it. And it certainly is a fac- 
tor that, as we move forward and work through this very recent de- 
cision that has been made, we have got take that into consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Marshall. Well, I appreciate that response. 

In this partnership, it is clear it is a two-way street, as you say; 
and we have some obligations, frankly, to those communities that 
have relied extensively on our promise and our request that they 
do so. 

Thank you both for your service and the service of those that you 
lead. 

The Chairman. [Presiding.] We will try to get one more mem- 
ber’s questioning in before we break for the vote. As I understand 
it, we have three votes, but they will be the last of the day, and 
we hope that our members will return. 

Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, thank you for your service. 

I remember. Secretary Geren, it was 2002 I was at the basic 
school at Quantico, and we did our 20-mile hump that we had to 
do. We started at about one in the morning because it was sum- 
mer, and we wanted to get it done while it was cool out. And Sec- 
retary Geren and my father, the former chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee here, walked with us for three miles. By then, 
it was like 1:30 in the morning, and they left because they said 
that they had to catch a flight, and the traffic was really bad. So 
they were able to get out of the other 17 miles. But great to see 
you here. 

I have got a question. It is kind of a touchy one because there 
is no right answer to it, I don’t think. 

First, General Casey, have you signed off on any Medal of Honor 
citations since, let’s say, 2001? 

General Casey. I have. I am trying to — I know I signed off 
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Mr. Hunter. Let me rephrase, for living recipients. 

General Casey. For living recipients, no. 

Mr. Hunter. Okay. 

General Casey. I don’t believe I have, no. 

Mr. Hunter. What I don’t understand is either our soldiers and 
marines and sailors — and this goes for every service — but we are 
either not as brave as we used to be, there is no more acts of cour- 
age and valor, which I don’t think is true because I have compared 
side by side citations from World War II, Korea, Vietnam, to the 
citations we have now for lesser awards, or the criteria for the 
Medal of Honor has changed to you have to die. 

And that story that you told me about the soldier running back 
and forth, you compare that to a Korean War, probably Medal of 
Honor winner, who knows. But there has not been a living recipi- 
ent that earned a Medal of Honor since Vietnam. The last person 
to receive it earned it in like 1971. 

So the question is why? Are we not as brave? Are we not as cou- 
rageous? Are there no more acts of valor? Have the criteria 
changed? Or is it no longer that battlefield commander making the 
recommendation to get that Medal of Honor approved? Is it brass, 
which I think — not necessarily brass but possibly civilians in the 
DOD that are shooting this thing down at higher levels than even 
those people sitting here today in this room? 

General Casey. I can tell you I can come up at this from two per- 
spectives. One is my time in Iraq, and the other is my time here 
as chief seeing these awards come across my desk. 

The criteria hasn’t changed. It has been the criteria — you know, 
the criteria for the award has been in our regulations and policies 
for years and hasn’t changed. And I have seen neither in Iraq nor 
here any effort by anyone to consciously downgrade and downplay 
the valor of our soldiers when it comes to awards. 

What I can tell you is what I have seen is every organization has 
a process where they bring these awards before a board of officers 
and noncommissioned officers (NCOs), and they review them and 
discuss them to see if they meet the criteria. And I can tell you I 
have seen some hugely heroic acts and read about some hugely he- 
roic acts, and in my own mind they haven’t risen to the level of 
Medal of Honor. 

And sometimes, as you suggest, the line between a Distinguished 
Service Cross and a Medal of Honor is quite thin, but I can tell you 
there is absolutely no effort to try to press down the criteria for 
Medals of Honor. 

Mr. Hunter. So the answer really is that there has not been an 
act of valor that you have seen in the Army that warrants the 
Medal of Honor in the last eight years of combat? 

General Casey. For a living person. 

Mr. Hunter. Correct. 

General Casey. A living person. I think I would go back to your 
opening comment. There is no right answer to this question. 

Mr. Hunter. Well, the right answer is that the criteria has prob- 
ably changed a little bit, meaning you have to be dead. That is 
what I would say. 

General Casey. I don’t think that is the case. I have never heard 
that stated. I have never heard that stated. 
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Mr. Hunter. There have been Medal of Honor recommendations 
that have gone all the way up the chain and have been stopped 
back here in D.C. When everybody on the ground in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan concurs, the people that actually saw the combat concur, 
that that is a Medal of Honor awardee and that the soldier, sailor, 
marine, or airman should get the Medal of Honor. So it is not just 
the Army. It is every service. Because not a single one from any 
service has been given out since the war started. 

I would just ask you to think on it. We are trying to track down 
where the Medals of Honor are being hijacked at. Because they are 
being stopped, in my opinion. But thank you. If you have anything 
else you would like to say 

General Casey. I think I am sitting here reflecting as you are 
talking about awards that have come across my desk in the last 
two years where the recommendation to downgrade has been made 
here in Washington. And maybe one or two — most of the ones I see 
that are downgraded are downgraded out of theater. But let me get 
back to you because I would like to find out the answer to that my- 
self 

Mr. Hunter. Let me, if I may, Mr. Chairman, are there any 
being processed right now? 

General Casey. There may be. There may be. There may not. I 
will check that as well. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you. General. Thank you. Secretary. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. We have three votes. We 
shall return. I urge our members to come back to continue. 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. Gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Kissell. 

Mr. Kissell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And General, Secretary, 
we certainly welcome y’all being here today and all the special 
guests you have with you. Thank you so much. 

I claim Fort Bragg in my part of North Carolina. We come right 
to the Fort with our district, but I claim Fort Bragg. 

One thing I want to just mention to you today — and I am going 
to do this very quickly, and I am going to be following up on this — 
I told Chairman Skelton about earlier today. Some people came to 
my office yesterday — and part of the Army has incorporated this 
idea already. It is a box that can hold blood at the proper tempera- 
ture for 72 hours without refrigeration, between 2 degrees and 8 
degrees centigrade. It allows blood to be taken to the combat area 
where we could potentially keep people from bleeding out. Instead 
of having to carry the wounded soldiers back to where the blood 
would be, we can carry the blood to the soldiers. 

I don’t know if y’all are aware of this or not. It was just brought 
to my attention. I am going to be following up with this, but it is 
something that could save lives that we are excited to be pursuing 
it. 

Secretary Geren. I am not familiar with it, but I would certainly 
like to learn more about it. 

Mr. Kissell. We will follow up, and it is just an exciting develop- 
ment. 

The question I have is, the Wounded Warrior Program is such 
a delicate balance between having individuals who are at the same 
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time soldiers but also patients. And I spent time at Fort Bragg 
talking with the people, talking with the patients. I know the in- 
tent is wonderful, but sometimes we have these patient soldiers fall 
between the cracks. I am just wondering what y’ all’s thoughts are 
on the Wounded Warrior Program, maybe what — the weaknesses 
you see, the strengths and maybe how we can improve it as we go 
forward. 

Secretary Geren. I think we both can speak to that. 

I was recently at Bragg and met with the Warrior Transition 
Unit soldiers. As you know, we started that approach to meeting 
the needs of soldiers in outpatient care just about two years ago, 
and we have come a long way in developing a system that is re- 
sponsive to the needs of the soldiers. It is a great step forward as 
far as meeting the needs of the soldiers, letting them focus on heal- 
ing. 

We hope — and our goal is to work with them and give them an 
opportunity to return to service in the military. For those that 
choose to go on to private life, our goal also is to help them make 
that transition successfully, work with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs (VA), help them develop the skills that they would need to 
be successful on the outside. 

We have had some situations — in fact, we had one at Fort Bragg 
that I have spent a quite a bit of time working with Medical Com- 
mand and with the head of the Warrior Transition Unit. It is a 
delicate balance. You have got soldiers that have — the cadre there 
are, most cases, they are soldiers that come from — who have served 
in combat. They are great leaders, and we are selective on who we 
pick to be in that cadre. They get special pay to be in that cadre. 
But it is a new skill for them, to lead — to be a noncommissioned 
officer and lead these soldiers who are patients and they are also 
soldiers and striking that right balance to help that soldier heal 
and progress as a soldier. It is a balancing act. 

I think, though, it has been a very good approach. By and large, 
it has worked very well. We have had a very high percentage of 
soldiers who have returned to active duty or returned to the Guard 
or Reserve, but I go around and I know General Casey does and 
other members of our leadership. We meet with these warriors in 
transition. We ask all the cadre to leave. We ask all the leadership 
to leave. We want to hear from them without anybody present 
what can we do to make this better. I always tell them you have 
got two jobs: one is to heal; the other is to help us make the War- 
rior Transition Unit approach a success because it is still a work 
in progress. And the input that we have gotten from these soldiers 
has helped us continue to tweak it and make it better. 

But, by and large, it has been a great success. My hat is off to 
General Schoomaker and now General Cheek, before him General 
Tucker. They have done a great job with building it, but we con- 
tinue to work to make it work better for the soldiers. But I appre- 
ciate your interest in that issue. 

General Casey. If I can just add — you asked for things to make 
it better. We are still not where we need to be on the medical eval- 
uation board process and the bureaucracy of the process. We have 
got more work to do there, automating it, streamlining it, but that 
is the area where we need to focus some attention. 
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Mr. Kissell. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Geren. Very briefly on that point, Dr. Gates and Gen- 
eral Shinseki are working — they have a partnership at that level 
across the whole Department of Defense, working with the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, and their commitment is to make that 
process better. We in the Army are working it, but it is something 
that personally Dr. Gates and General Shinseki are working. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Coffman. 

Mr. COFEMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Geren, a Colorado-specific question. I just wonder if 
you could talk about for a minute whether or not there is a valid 
requirement to expand the Pihon Canyon maneuver site in south- 
eastern Colorado. 

Secretary Geren. Congressman, thank you for your support of 
that initiative. 

Expanding the Pinon Canyon training range is a priority for us. 
We have — there is some debate over what the exact right number 
of acres is that we need to meet our goals. But we want to — we 
cherish the relationship we have had with the State of Colorado. 
We want to be a good neighbor. Colorado has certainly been good 
neighbors to us. Fort Carson is such an important part of our mili- 
tary, and we have talked to soldiers who serve at Fort Carson. 
They appreciate very much how their neighbors in Colorado 
Springs and in Colorado embrace them. 

As you and I have talked, I think we got off on the wrong foot 
in some regards in the effort to expand Pihon Canyon. Our goal is 
to accomplish the expansion, but we want to do it in a way that 
accommodates the legitimate needs of the neighbors up there. We 
want to be a good neighbor. We know that their goal is to be a good 
neighbor as well. 

So we would like to continue to work with you and other State 
leaders in figuring out a way where we can accomplish what we 
need and the landowners in that area can get their needs met as 
well. As you know, we have taken eminent domain off the table. 
We are not going to force this. We want to work in a cooperative 
way to get this done. We are hopeful that, with that approach, that 
over the coming months — or it might take years — we will be able 
to put it together. 

Thank you for your leadership on it. I appreciate your help. 

Mr. Coffman. Secretary Geren, how would you respond to critics 
who claim that the Army has not yet adequately justified its need 
to expand the Pinon Canyon maneuver site? 

Secretary Geren. Well, the original expansion was over 400,000 
acres. We have reduced our goals for that, and there is still some 
debate over exactly what the right size is. But you look at the 
training requirements we have today and the space we need in 
order to achieve a realistic representation of what a brigade combat 
team would experience in combat today, we do need to grow it. 

I think most people would say the 400,000 acres that were origi- 
nally proposed, not needed. We have looked at numbers consider- 
ably less than that. But we need to expand it, and it is the accessi- 
bility of it, the proximity of it to Fort Carson that saves us a con- 
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siderable amount of money so we don’t have to send those brigades 
a long way off to get that type of training. 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you. 

Secretary Geren, I think that there have been expressed some 
concerns by the local citizens in southeastern Colorado that if the 
Army gets the authority to expand the Pihon Canyon maneuver 
site, as to whether or not the Army will live up to their commit- 
ment in terms of jobs in those local communities. I wonder if you 
could respond to that. 

Secretary Geren. Well, our installation command, as well as the 
civilian leadership, has been working with the local communities; 
and Trinidad, I believe, is one of the communities that had some 
concerns about that. And, again, our goal is to make it work for the 
whole community, make it work for the region, and want to con- 
tinue to work with those communities so that the economic benefits 
of that expansion would benefit the region. So we want to listen. 
We want to figure out how to make it work. 

And I know that we have looked at some military construction 
in certain areas and, also, there are — some of the contractor and 
the support workforce that would be coming into the region and 
working with the communities to determine how we best site that 
so that it does provide the economic benefit to the area. 

Mr. Coffman. Secretary Geren, quick question. Last question. 
Are you committed not to go forward with the Environmental Im- 
pact Statement (EIS) until these issues have been worked out with 
the local community? What is your position on the Environmental 
Impact Statement? 

Secretary Geren. Well, I need to get back with you on that. We 
have limitations that were put upon us by the Congress as far as 
what kind of funds we could spend as we research this under- 
taking, and I would have to get back with you on whether or not — 
what the impact is on the EIS. I don’t know the answer to that. 

[The information referred to was not available at the time of 
printing.] 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you. Secretary Geren. Thank you. 

Secretary Geren. We are going to work with the Congress, and 
the Congress has put some restrictions on it, and I assure you we 
are going to live up to those restrictions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Massa. 

Mr. Massa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, General, thank you very much for being here. 
Later in the day, I had the pleasure of just canceling a flight to 
be able to sit and have a conversation, and I appreciate your pa- 
tience. 

I, also, as a veteran myself, honor your service and recognize all 
that you and your team do for our troops every day in the field. 

That having been said, I would like to register a very significant 
concern that I have been in conversations with leadership of the 
United States Army now for some 120 days. 

As I look at the future of communications in the United States 
Army, a field of endeavor not entirely unknown based on my own 
personal professional past, I am exceptionally concerned about the 
more than $700 million that is about to be spent on a single-chan- 
nel, frequency-hopping Very High Frequency (VHF) radio, when al- 
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ternate technologies that are far more compatible with the future 
needs of the force are extant in the commercial world. I speak 
today of Single Channel Ground and Airborne Radio System 
(SINCGARS) radios. 

Satisfying an Operational Requirements Document (ORD) and a 
requirement that is more than 25 years old is not what I consider 
to be forward thinking. I am certainly not advocating on behalf of 
a single company, corporation, producer or manufacturer but, rath- 
er, on the reality that in the last 25 years we have seen tremen- 
dous increases in mobile telecommunications and radio tech- 
nologies. And from my own personal experience in the field, if you 
have the opportunity to offer a platoon leader, a sergeant, a squad 
leader, a handheld radio that has a single VHF channel operation 
capability, or one at the same time with a flick of a switch that 
gives you VHF, Ultra High Frequency (UHF), satellite, satellite 
data capability for the same cost, I have yet to meet a soldier in 
uniform that does not take the more capable radio. 

So I register today officially exceptional concern about some $700 
million that is about to be spent on a radio that is both fundamen- 
tally incompatible with your number one acquisition priority, which 
is the future combat system, and the needs in the field. I don’t 
know how else to place my words on the table for the official 
record. 

I have had conversation after conversation after conversation 
with general officers, but, more importantly, the same conversa- 
tions with individuals fresh home from Iraq who are the end users 
of these communication devices who, without my prompting, concur 
with the fact that we are about to waste one heck of a lot of money; 
and in a budgetary environment where literally we are counting by 
billions, which is something I don’t quite understand, I think we 
are about to make a horrific mistake. 

And, Mr. Secretary, I speak to your announcement that this con- 
tract award is about to be made. I worked very hard in a supple- 
mental to have funds reprogrammed to higher priorities, but I don’t 
have the capability to change this $700 plus million dollars that 
you are about to spend other than to, with the utmost of respect 
and professionalism, ask you and your team to reconsider. 

Your comments, sir. 

Secretary Geren. Well, thank you for raising that issue. But, as 
you know, we are — we do have a competition out to complete the 
buy 

Mr. Massa. Sir, if I could just — and I am sorry to do this, be- 
cause I know it sounds disrespectful. 

The Army is competing a single channel VHF radio. That is not 
competition. It just doesn’t work that way, sir. And I am sorry to 
be contrary. I am not trying to be confrontational, but the state- 
ment that the Army is competing is just not accurate. 

Secretary Geren. We have a competition that is in the final 
stages to complete the buy of the SINCGARS radio, 56,000 — the 
last 56,000 of the buy. We are making tremendous investments in 
the next-generation radio. This will complete our buy that has been 
going on for years, and it is the last step of the process, and we 
will be announcing sometime fairly soon the outcome of that deci- 
sion. 
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Mr. Massa. Mr. Secretary, I am sorry, for the record. I absolutely 
disagree with you. 

Secretary Geren. I respect that. 

Mr. Massa. And the facts do not bear out that statement. I am 
sorry. We are competing a single-channel SINCGARS radio that 
does not match up with the needs of the force. And this is not my 
opinion. This is the opinion of warriors and combatants who have 
returned with this story to me, not anecdotally but in over- 
whelming preponderance of evidence. It is evidence of an acquisi- 
tion process that is so unable to react to the requirements on the 
field that we are buying 53,000 radios 

Secretary Geren. Fifty-six. 

Mr. Massa. I am sorry, 56,000 radios. Thank you for making my 
point for me. And every general officer with whom I have had this 
conversation, every single soldier with whom I have had this con- 
versation, when given the opportunity for to buy better technology 
for the same price would rather do that. It is an example of an ac- 
quisition process that has gone awry, and I can’t agree with you, 
but thank you for stating your position. 

Secretary Geren. I appreciate your observations. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Mike Rogers, please. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

I want to thank both of you for being here and for your service. 
It is very much appreciated by the whole country. 

I want to talk to you about the budget request on the Stryker. 
As you know, we have — I keep hearing calls for additional variants 
on the Stryker, and I hear that the Army wants to keep production 
warm in anticipation of the Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR). 
And given the significant investments we have made in the 
Stryker, you know, 260 of these Strykers in the supplemental and 
$390 million for enhancements and modifications, what do you see 
the Stryker of the future? Where is it going? 

Either one of you or both of you can take that. 

Secretary Geren. We are looking at the future force mix, exam- 
ining what it is going to look like in the years ahead, and it is pos- 
sible at the end of this process that the decision will be made that 
some of the heavy brigades could become Stryker brigades. The 
Stryker brigades have served to great effect in the current conflict. 
It has been an extraordinarily successful program, and we are 
working within the Army and working with the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense (OSD), with the QDR, and I think that at the end 
of this process it is — the issue of the future of the Stryker could 
end up being in a different place than it is today. It is hard to say 
where it will come out, but I think it is quite likely that we will 
see an expanded role for the Stryker in the future. That is looking 
at a crystal ball. 

Chief, you want to add some to that? 

General Casey. I mentioned in my opening statement about the 
need to have a versatile mix of tailorable organizations organized 
on a rotational cycle. Because, as we look to the future, one thing 
we know is we never get it quite right. So we want to have avail- 
able with every rotational cycle a mix of capabilities, Strykers, 
heavies, lights, and probably some lights, infantry units on MRAPs, 
and things like that. That is the type of thinking we are doing as 
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part of this QDR to build the versatile mix of forces that we need 
for the 21st century. And I agree with the Secretary that it is likely 
or possible that the Strykers could have an increased role in that. 

Mr. Rogers. Great. 

The Secretary made some reference to future combat systems. 
Obviously, y’all have made — there have been proposed some signifi- 
cant cuts in these combat systems. My concern is or the thing I 
would like you to respond to is if we continue to pursue these cuts, 
is there a chance it is going to make us much more reliant on our 
current legacy fleet, things like the Ml 13, which we heretofore 
have been phasing out? 

General Casey. Thank you. The only element of the future com- 
bat systems program that has been canceled is the manned ground 
vehicle, and I include the non-line-of-sight cannon as part of that. 

As we went through the deliberations here, first of all, the Sec- 
retary of Defense is very comfortable with the things we call the 
spinouts, that is the network and everything else. And that is going 
forward. It is not only going forward. It is going forward to all of 
the brigades, not just some of them. 

When it came to the manned ground vehicle, I was not able to 
convince the Secretary of Defense that we had incorporated enough 
of the lessons learned from the current operations we were in into 
that manned ground vehicle. And so what he asked us to do was 
stop, take out a clean sheet of paper, incorporate the lessons that 
we have learned, use the technology that we have developed in the 
future combat systems. Because we know where vehicle technology 
is, because that program has helped us get there, and put it to- 
gether and come back with a new ground combat vehicle that will 
be full spectrum. It wouldn’t necessarily be optimized for major 
combat operations like the tanks and the Bradley but would maybe 
be able to do that. 

So that is what we are doing, and we expect to come back and 
have a new concept design after Labor Day. And then we will bring 
that forward, and we want to work very closely with Congress as 
we are working with the Department to get a program that is sup- 
ported. But we need a fighting vehicle, and this ground combat ve- 
hicle will be a fighting vehicle. 

And we have also put on a time horizon of five to seven years, 
which tells us we need to use the technology that is available today 
to go forward; and I think that will help us. That will actually de- 
liver that ground combat vehicle around the same time that we 
would have had it at our future combat systems program. So we 
are treating this as an 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. Thank you both for your service. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, General, thank you for being here. 

And, Mr. Secretary, congratulations on your success and service. 
You prove there can be life after Congress. 

And, General, I found out from a mutual friend of ours, Mike 
Flack, who is the director of the Columbia Metropolitan Airport, 
that the three of us were cadets. Army Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps (ROTC) cadets, at Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, 
Annville, Pennsylvania, during the summer of 1968. 
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So Mike and I are very impressed and appreciative of your suc- 
cess; and I am grateful to be here and, in particular, because my 
dad served with the Flying Tigers, Army Air Corps. I am a son of 
a veteran. I served 31 years in the Guard and Reserve myself, but 
I am particularly grateful. I have four sons serving in the military; 
and three them, of course, have chosen to serve in the Army Na- 
tional Guard. One of our sons served field artillery in Iraq. Another 
has served signal in Egypt. The fourth guy just joined the National 
Guard, but he is Army ROTC. So I am very, very much appre- 
ciative of your promoting national defense but providing oppor- 
tunity for young people to serve our country. 

And, Secretary Geren, I am very grateful to be on the Military 
Personnel Subcommittee with Chairwoman Susan Davis. We have 
been reviewing problems in the past couple of years in regard to 
suicide, sexual assaults, criminal behavior, drugs. Has this Army’s 
waiver policy contributed to this problem, and is the quality of re- 
cruits what it should be? 

Secretary Geren. Let me first say that only 3 out of 10 young 
people today meet the requirements to join the United States 
Army, meet the academic, meet the moral and the physical require- 
ments to be a soldier today, top 30 percent of our kids. 

The other screen that tells you a whole lot about the young men 
and women who join the Army is they are joining the Army in the 
middle of a war. So we are getting outstanding young men and 
women in the Army. 

As far as the issues you have raised, we have examined very 
closely the performance of the soldiers that have come in under the 
waiver process, and I would say none of the issues that you raise 
have we found any connection between waivers and those issues. 
In fact, we just recently finished a look to look at soldiers who 
came in under waivers and suicide rates, and the suicide rate 
among the soldiers who came in under waivers was lower than it 
was for those that didn’t. 

You mentioned sexual assault. If you are a registered sexual of- 
fender, you don’t get in the United States Army, period. We have 
found no connection between the number of waivers and the in- 
stance of sexual assault. 

We watch these issues very closely. We have learned with our re- 
cent study of waivers that there are a couple of categories that 
have not performed as we would like them to. 

We have been giving drug and alcohol waivers. Those are people 
who test positive for drug and alcohol. We have been working with 
them, in some cases going through this 10-step process and giving 
them a waiver, providing them an opportunity to join the Army. 
We have found through this recent review that we have done that 
the recidivism rate for those soldiers is higher than the other sol- 
diers who came in through other processes. So we have recently 
closed that category. You are no longer eligible if you test positive 
for drug or alcohol. You are no longer able to get into the Army. 

So our recruiting process has been a living and learning. As we 
work with the waiver process, we will open up and try some areas. 
If we learn that there are problems associated with it, we shut that 
down. But, by and large, the young men and women who joined the 
Army over the last eight years, those who have come in under 
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waivers have performed with great distinction, in many cases, 
achieved valor awards at a higher rate than those who came in the 
other category. 

It is a very labor-intensive process to come in under a waiver. It 
is, as I mentioned a 10-step process for every one of those. It is 
really hand-picking. But as we learn about some of those cat- 
egories’ performance, if there are problems, we are shaping the 
waiver process to work them out of the system. 

Mr. Wilson. Also, in our subcommittee we have been following 
this situation of sexual assaults and response. You had announced 
in January specific positions to be added. What is the status on 
adding positions to address this situation? 

Secretary Geren. If you look at the way the private sector han- 
dles sexual assault investigation and prosecution, it has become a 
very specialized area, with specialized investigators, specialized 
prosecutors. We are recreating that in the Army, and we are using 
the highly qualified expert authority that y’all gave us a couple of 
years ago to go out and the get the very best people in the outside 
world in investigation and in prosecution and building within the 
Army what we believe will be one of the best teams in that area 
in the country. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. We are nearing the end, and I couldn’t let you 
leave without. General, talking about the joint cargo aircraft. How 
would you like to tell us about the decisions and what went into 
them regarding the joint cargo aircraft? 

General Casey. Sure, chairman, I would be happy to. 

We have been working on this program for a while. When I got 
there, I reviewed the program, and it is something that we need. 
We need to be able to supply our units in forward bases out of air- 
strips that can accommodate a C-130, and we are doing that now 
in places in Iraq and Afghanistan with the Sherpa. 

But as I thought my way through that, and I look at the range 
of things that the Army is doing these days, as I said earlier, you 
know, flying cargo aircraft isn’t my core competency. It is Air 
Force’s core competency. And I thought that if I could get the Air 
Force to take over the planes and give me the service, that would 
be the best of all worlds. 

So I worked it with General Moseley. We weren’t able to bring 
it to conclusion. And then I worked it again with General 
Schwartz, and we had a broad conceptual agreement. We still have 
to work out the details of how we will do this, and we have until 
the end of May to come back and tell the Department. 

So it is one of those things that I felt was an Air Force mission. 
As long as I got the service, they are the experts, and so I felt com- 
fortable giving that to them. 

The Chairman. How about the Army National Guard, joint cargo 
aircraft units? 

General Casey. That is part of the details that has to be worked 
out. You know, initially in my thinking, I expected that would stay 
in the Guard. It might be the Air Guard, and we might work some- 
thing creative where our Army pilots shift over to the Air Guard 
for a time until they retire. 
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The Chairman. Would you have to change an entire unit to the 
Air Force Guard? 

General Casey. That is one of the things — we have asked Gen- 
eral Craig McKinley, Director of the Guard, to work through that 
and help us do that with the Army Guard and the Air Guard. 

The Chairman. When will you have a final decision on that? 

General Casey. We owe a report by the end of May back to the 
Department on the implementation. I don’t know that we will have 
the whole memorandum of understanding, you know, to do all this 
by then, but we will have a preliminary report by the end of the 
month. 

The Chairman. Will that include the Army National Guard 
units, your requirement at the end of May? 

General Casey. I don’t know that we will have complete resolu- 
tion on that by the end of May, but the Guard will be very much 
included in the discussions. They are very much included. 

The Chairman. If you transfer Army National Guard cargo air- 
craft units to the Air Force National Guard, wouldn’t there be a 
problem in retaining rank and longevity, et cetera, for your — say, 
the sergeants and the corporals and the captains? 

General Casey. Chairman, I don’t know. As I said, we have to 
work through the modalities of all that. I said that was a possi- 
bility. I wouldn’t want anyone to leave here thinking that that is 
what we have decided to do. That is one of the options. 

The Chairman. If you did that, you would have to guarantee that 
persons who have been in the Army National Guard for years and 
years will not be penalized should he wear a different color of uni- 
form doing the same mission. 

General Casey. Absolutely. Anything we do will take into consid- 
eration the people aspects of this. 

The Chairman. Thank you so much. 

John McHugh. 

Mr. McHugh. None, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, thank you so much for being with us. 
Appreciate your testimony, and we are very grateful for the hard 
work that you do for our soldiers. 

[Whereupon, at 4:58 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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“This afternoon, the House Armed Services Committee meets to receive 
testimony on the Fiscal Year 2010 Army Budget Request. Our 
witnesses today are: the Honorable Pete Geren, Secretary of the Army; 
and General George Casey, Chief of Staff of the Anny, Gentlemen 
welcome, and thank you for coming to this hearing. 

“Afghanistan and Iraq have driven big changes for the Army. New 
doctrine manuals on Counterinsurgency, Stability Operations, and 
Security Force Assistance have all been issued in the past few years and 
all point to the increasing emphasis on balancing the efforts of the Army 
between traditional conventional war and stability operations and 
irregular warfare. And this too may drive force structure changes, as the 
Army looks to build the Advice and Assist Brigades the President 
mentioned as part of changing our mission in Iraq. 

“What these will look like, whether we institutionalize these brigades, 
and if and how they will be used in the future are all significant 
questions that should be answered. 

“Budgets, as we often say, are the actual demonstration of our strategy 
and the way ahead. I think the Army budget that has been submitted 
certainly points to big changes. The cancellation of the Future Combat 
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Systems (FCS) vehicle; the decision to only build 45, instead of 48, 
active duty combat brigades; and the hand-off of the Joint Cargo Aircraft 
program to the Air Force are just a few of the very significant changes in 
this budget. I am sure our committee will have many, many questions 
about what these program changes signal for the future of our Army. 

“At the same time we ask about the future, we shouldn’t lose sight of 
the present. Araiy readiness levels are still unacceptably low. I hope we 
will hear today about how we will fix that problem, particularly since 
this budget appears to flatline operations and maintenance funding. 

“Army recruitment and retention, on the other hand, seem to have 
recovered significantly from the levels of a few years ago, although it 
remains to be seen what happens when the economy begins to recover. 

In the past, we have moved too aggressively to cut funding for 
recruitment and retention, and I hope we will hear that this is not the 
case with this budget. 

“Back home, this budget appears to continue the commitment to take 
care of our troops and their families by funding a 2.9 percent pay raise 
and increasing funding to care for the wounded and injured. Best of all, 
this budget moves these funds to the base budget, institutionalizing them 
for the future. 

“Family support programs, such as child care and spousal support also 
fare well. I have long said that our people and their families are our first 
priority, and I am glad that this budget appears to adopt that point of 
view. 

“In short, this budget signals many changes for the future. Some, like 
the continued commitment to our personnel, are welcome. Other 
decisions, however, will no doubt generate many questions. Decisions 
made today will develop the Army of the future and should not be 
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entered into lightly. We need to understand the future environment that 
is envisioned and the way these programs will address them. I hope our 
witnesses here today will help us with that. 

“I now turn to my friend from New York, the Ranking Member, for any 
comments he might care to make.” 
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"4s wp consider the road that unfolds before 
us, we remember with humble gratitude those 
brave Americans who, at this very hour, patrol 
far-off deserts and distant mountains. They 
have something to tell us, just as the fallen 
heroes who lie in Arlington whisper through the 
VJp honor ihpm not only because they are 
'iuardians ofow nbc'ty, hut because they 
-'nihodv the soint of service, a willingness to 
find meaning in something greater than 
V'^eoiselves And yet, at this moment — a 
moment that will aefme a generation — it is 
precisely this spirit that must inhabit us all " 


President Barack Obama 
inaugural Address, January 2009 


2009 ARMY POSTURE STATEMENT 


introducUon 

Our combat-seasoned Army, although stressed 
by seven years of war, is a resilient and professional 
force — the best in the world. The Army — Active, 
National Guard, and Army Reserve — continues to 
protect our Nation, defend our national interests and 
allies, and provide support to civil authorities in 
response to domestic emergencies. 


As we remain committed to our Nation’s security 
and the challenge of restoring balance, we 
remember that the Army’s most precious resources 
are our dedicated Soldiers, their Families, and the 
Army Civilians who support them. They are the 
strength of the Army — an Army that is The Strength 
of the Nation. 

strategic Context 


The Army is in the midst of a long war, the third 
longest In our Nation’s history and the longest ever 
fought by our All-Volunteer Force. More than one 
million of our country’s men and women have 
deployed to combat: more than 4,500 have 
sacrificed their lives, and more than 31 ,000 have 
been wounded. Our Army continues to be the leader 
in this war, protecting our national interests while 
helping others to secure their freedom. After seven 
years of continuous combat, our Army remains out of 
balance, straining our ability to sustain the All- 
Volunteer Force and maintain strategic depth. The 
stress on our force will not ease in 2009 as the 
demand on our forces will remain high. In 2008, the 
Army made significant progress to restore balance, 
but we still have several challenging years ahead to 
achieve this vital goal. 


An Era of Persistent Conflict 

The global security environment is more 
ambiguous and unpredictable than in the past. 

Many national security and intelligence experts 
share the Army’s assessment that the next several 
decades will be characterized by persistent conflict- 
protracted confrontation among state, non-state, and 
individual actors that are increasingly willing to use 
violence to achieve their political and ideological 
ends. We live in a world where global terrorism and 
extremist ideologies, including extremist movements 
such as Al Qaeda, threaten our personal freedom 
and our national interests. We face adept and 
ruthless adversaries who exploit technological, 
informational, and cultural differences to call the 
disaffected to their cause. Future operations in this 
dynamic environment will likely span the spectrum of 
conflict from peacekeeping operations to 
counterinsurgency to major combat. 
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Our Nation is in its eighth year of war, a war in which our Army — Active, Guard, and Reserve — is fuHy 
engaged- The Army has grown to more than one million Soldiers, with 710,000 currently serving on active 
duty and more than 255,000 deployed to nearly 80 countries worldwide. Our Soldiers and Army Civilians 
have performed magnificently, not only in Afghanistan and Iraq, but also in defense of the homeland and m 
support to civil authorities in responding to domestic emergencies. 

Much of this success is due to our Noncommissioned Officers. This year, we specifically recognize their 
professionalism and commitment. To honor their sacrifices, celebrate their contributions, and enhance their 
professional development, we have designated 2009 as the "Year of the Army NCO;' Our NCO Corps is the 
glue holding our Army together in these challenging times. 

Today, we are fighting a global war against violent extremist movements that threaten our freedom. Violent 
extremist groups such as Ai Qaeda, as well as Iran-backed factions, consider themselves at war with western 
democracies and even certain Muslim states. Looking ahead, we see an era of persistent conflict— protracted 
confrontation among state, non-state, and individual actors that are increasingly willing to use violence to 
achieve their political and ideological ends, in this era. the Army will continue to have a centra! role in 
providing full spectrum forces necessary to ensure our security. 

The Army remains the best led, best trained, and best equipped Army in the world, but it also remains out of 
balance. The demand for our forces over the last several years has exceeded the sustainable supply. It has 
stretched our Soldiers and their Families and has limited our flexibility in meeting other contingencies. In 
2007, our Army initiated a plan based on four imperatives: Sustain our Soldiers and Families; Prepare our 
forces for success in the current conflicts; Reset returning units to rebuild readiness: and Transform to meet 
the demands of the 21®' Century. We have made progress in all of these and are on track to meet the two 
criticai challenges we face: restoring balance and setting conditions for the future, 

Our Army is the Strength of this Nation, and this strength comes from our values, our ethos, and our people — 
our Soldiers and the Families and Army Civilians who support them. We remain dedicated to improving their 
quality of life. We are committed to providing the best care and support to our wounded, ill, and injured 
Soldiers — along with their Families. And our commitment extends to the Families who have lost a Soldier in 
service to our Nation. We will never forget our moral obligation to them. 


We would not be able to take these steps were it not for the support and resources we have received from the 
President, Secretary of Defense, Congress, and the American people. We are grateful. With challenging 
years ahead, the Soldiers. Families, and Civilians of the United States Army require the full level of support 
requested in this year’s base budget and Overseas Contingency Operations funding request. Together, we 
will fight and win the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, restore balance, and transform to meet the evolving 
challenges of the 21 Century. Thank you for your support. 
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Global Trends 

Several global trends are evident in this evolving 
security environment. Globalization has increased 
interdependence and prosperity in many parts of the 
world. It also has led to greater disparities in wealth 
which set conditions that can foster conflict. The 
current global recession will further increase the 
likelihood of social, political, and economic tensions. 

Technology , which has enabled globalization and 
benefited people all over the world, also is exploited 
by extremists to manipulate perceptions, export 
terror, and recruit people who feel disenfranchised or 
threatened. 

Population growth increases the likelihood of 
instability with the vast majority of growth occurring 
in urban areas of the poorest regions in the world. 
The limited resources in these areas make young, 
unemployed males especially vulnerable to anti- 
government and radical ideologies. The inability of 
governments to meet the challenges of rapid 
population growth fuels local and regional conflicts 
with potential global ramifications. 

Increasing demand for resources , such as 
energy, water, and food, especially in developing 
economies, will Increase competition and the 
likelihood of conflict. Climate change and natural 
disasters further strain already limited resources, 
increasing the potential for humanitarian crises and 
population migrations. 

The proliferation of weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD) remains a vital concern. Growing access to 
technology increases the potential for highly 
disruptive or even catastrophic events involving 
nuclear, radiological, chemical, and biological 
weapons or materials. Many terrorist groups are 
actively seeking WMD. Failed or falling states, 
lacking the capacity or will to maintain territorial 
control, can provide safe havens for terrorist groups 
to plan and export operations, which could include 
the use of WMD. 

These global trends, fueled by local, regional, and 
religious tensions, create a volatile security 
environment with increased potential for conflict. As 
these global trends contribute to an era of persistent 
conflict, the character of conflict in the 21®’ Century is 
changing. 


The Evolving Character of Conflict 

Although the fundamental nature of conflict is 
timeless, its ever-evolving character reflects the 
unique conditions of each era. Current global trends 
include a diverse range of complex operational 
challenges that alter the manner and timing of 
conflict emergence, change the attributes and 
processes of conflict, require new techniques of 
conflict resolution, and demand much greater 
integration of all elements of national power. The 
following specific characteristics of conflict in the 21®' 
Century are especially important. 

Diverse actors , especially non-state actors, 
frequently operate covertly or as proxies for states. 
They are not bound by internationally recognized 
norms of behavior, and they are resistant to 
traditional means of deterrence. 

Hybrid threats are dynamic combinations of 
conventional, irregular, terrorist, and criminal 
capabilities. They make pursuit of singular 
approaches ineffective, necessitating innovative 
solutions that integrate new combinations of all 
elements of national power. 

Conflicts are increasingly waged among the 
people instead of around the people. Foes seeking 
to mitigate our conventional advantages operate 
among the people to avoid detection, deter 
counterstrikes, and secure popular support or 
acquiescence. To secure lasting stability, the 
allegiance of indigenous populations becomes the 
very object of the conflict. 

Conflicts are becoming more unpredictable . They 
arise suddenly, expand rapidly, and continue for 
uncertain durations in unanticipated, austere 
locations. They are expanding to areas historically 
outside the realm of conflict such as cyberspace and 
space. Our nation must be able to rapidly adapt its 
capabilities in order to respond to the increasingly 
unpredictable nature of conflict. 

Indigenous governments and forces frequently 
lack the capability to resolve or prevent conflicts. 
Therefore, our Army must be able to work with these 
governments, to create favorable conditions for 
security and assist them in building their own military 
and civil capacity. 
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Interagency partnerships are essential to avoid 
and resolve conflicts that result from deeply rooted 
social, economic, and cultural conditions. Military 
forces alone cannot establish the conditions for 
lasting stability. 

Images of conflicts spread rapidly across 
communication, social, and cyber networks byway 
of 24-hour global media and increased access to 
information through satellite and fiber-optic 
communications add to the complexity of conflict 
Worldwide media coverage highlights the social, 
economic, and political consequences of local 
conflicts and increases potential for spillover, 
creating regional and global destabilizing effects. 

Despite its evolving character, conflict continues 
to be primarily conducted on land; therefore, 
landpower — the ability to achieve decisive results on 
land— remains central to any national security 
strategy. Landpower secures the outcome of conflict 
through an integrated application of civil and military 
capabilities, even when landpower is not the decisive 
Instrument. The Army, capable of full spectrum 
operations as part of the Joint Force, continues to 
transfomt itself to provide the prompt, sustainable, 
and dominant effects necessary to ensure our 
Nation’s security in the 21®' Century. 

Globaf Commitments 

In this era of persistent conflict, the Army remains 
essential to our Nation’s security as a campaign 
capable, expeditionary force able to operate 
effectively with Joint, interagency, and multinational 
partners across the full spectrum of conflict. Today, 
the Army has 243,000 Soldiers deployed in nearly 80 
countries around the world, with 140,000 Soldiers in 
active combat theaters. To fulfill the requirements of 
today’s missions, including defending the homeland 
and supporting civil authorities, the Army has over 
710,000 Soldiers on active duty from all 
components. Additionally, 258,000 Army Civilians 
are performing critical missions in support of the 
Army. More than 4,100 of our Civilians and more 
than 33,000 U.S. contractors are forward-deployed, 
performing vital missions abroad. 

The Army’s primary focus continues to be 
combined counter-insurgency operations in Iraq and 


Afghanistan, woite iraining eacn nacion s indigenous 
forces and building their ability to establish peace 
and maintain stability. Our Army is also preparing 
ready and capable forces for other national security 
requirements, though at a reduced rate. These 
forces support combatant commanders in a wide 
variety of military missions across the entire 
spectrum of conflict. Examples of Army capabilities 
and recent or ongoing missions other than combat 
include: 

• Responding to domestic incidents by 
organizing, training, and exercising brigade- 
sized Chemical, Biological, Radiological, 
Nuclear, and high yield Explosive 
Consequence Management Reaction 
Forces — the first in 2008, the second in 2009, 
and the third in 2010 

• Supporting the defense of South Korea, 
Japan, and many other friends, allies, and 
partners 

• Conducting peacekeeping operations In the 
Sinai Peninsula and the Balkans 

• Supporting the establishment of Africa 
Command, headquartered in Germany, and 
Its Army component, U.S. Army Africa, 
headquartered in and Italy 

• Providing military observers and staff officers 
to UN peacekeeping missions in Haiti, Iraq, 
Liberia, the Republic of Georgia, Israel, 

Egypt, Afghanistan, and Chad 

• Conducting multinational exercises that 
reflect our longstanding commitments to our 
allies and alliances 

• Supporting interagency and multinational 
partnerships with technical expertise, 
providing critical support after natural 
disasters 

• Continuing engagements with foreign 
militaries to build partnerships and preserve 
coalitions by training and advising their 
military forces 

• Supporting civil authorities in responding to 
domestic emergencies 

• Participating, most notably by the Army 
National Guard, in securing our borders and 
conducting operations to counter the flow of 
illegal drugs 
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• Supporting operations to protect against conditions for the future to fulfil! our strategic role 


WMD and prevent their proliferation as an integral part of the Joint Force. 


• Protecting and eliminating chemical 
munitions 

Current combat operations, combined with other 
significant demands placed on our forces, have 
stressed our Army, our Soldiers, and their Families. 
While we remain committed to providing properly 
manned, trained, and equipped forces to meet the 
diverse needs of our combatant commanders, we 
face two critical challenges. 

Two Critical Challenges 

While fully supporting the demands of our Nation 
at war, our Army faces two major challenges — 
restoring balance to a force experiencing the 
cumulative effects of seven years of war and setting 


The Army is out of balance. The current demand 
for our forces in Iraq and Afghanistan exceeds the 
sustainable supply and limits our ability to provide 
ready forces for other contingencies. Even as the 
demand for our forces in Iraq decreases, the mission 
in Afghanistan and other requirements will continue 
to place a high demand on our Amiy for years to 
come. Current operational requirements for forces 
and insufficient time between deployments require a 
focus on counterinsurgency training and equipping to 
the detriment of preparedness for the full range of 
military missions. Soldiers, Families, support 
systems, and equipment are stressed due to lengthy 
and repeated deployments. Overall, we are 
consuming readiness as fast as we can build it. 
These conditions must change, institutional and 
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operational risks are accumuiating over time and 
must be reduced in the coming years. 

While restoring balance, we must simultaneously 
set conditions for the future. Our Army’s future 
readiness will require that we continue to modernize, 
adapt our institutions, and transform Soldier and 
leader development in order to sustain an 
expeditionary and campaign capable force for the 
rest of this Century. 

Modernization efforts are essential to ensure 
technological superiority over a diverse array of 
potential adversaries. Our Army must adapt its 
institutions to more effectively and efficiently provide 
trained and ready forces for combatant 
commanders. We will continue to transform how we 
train Soldiers and how we develop agile and 
adaptive leaders who can overcome the challenges 
of full spectrum operations in complex and dynamic 
operating environments. We also must continue the 
transformation of our Reserve Components to an 
operational force to achieve the strategic depth 
necessary to successfully sustain operations in an 
era of persistent conflict. 

Through the dedicated efforts of our Soldiers, 
their Families, and Army Civilians, combined with 
continued support from Congressional and national 
leadership, we are making substantial progress 
toward these goals. Our continued emphasis on the 
Army’s four imperatives — Sustain, Prepare. Reset, 
and Transform— has focused our efforts. We 
recognize, however, that more remains to be done in 
order to restore balance and set conditions for the 
future. 

Restoring Balance: The Army’s Four 
Imperatives 

Sustain 

We must sustain the quality of our All-Volunteer 
Force. Through meaningful programs, the Army is 
committed to providing the quality of life deserved by 
those who serve our Nation. To sustain the force, 
we are focused on recruitment and retentton; care of 
Soldiers, Families, and Civilians: care for our 
wounded Warriors; and support for the Families of 
our fallen Soldiers. 


Recruit and Retain 

• Goal - Recruit quality men and women 
through dynamic incentives. Retain quality 
Soldiers and Civilians in the force by 
providing improved quality of life and 
incentives. 

• Progress - In 2008, nearly 300,000 men and 
women enlisted or reenlisted in our All- 
Volunteer Army. In addition, the Army 
created the Army Preparatory School to offer 
incoming recruits the opportunity to earn a 
GED in order to begin initial entry training. 

All Army components are exceeding the 90% 
Tier 1 Education Credential (high school 
diploma or above) standard for new recruits. 
In addition, our captain retention incentive 
program contributed to a nearty 90 percent 
retention rate for keeping experienced young 
officers in the Army. 

Care of Soldiers. Families, and Civilians 

• Goal - Improve the quality of life for Soldiers, 
Families, and Civilians through the 
implementation of the Soldier and Family 
Action Plan and the Army Family Covenant. 
Garner support of community groups and 
volunteers through execution of Army 
Community Covenants. 

• Progress - The Army hired more than 1 ,000 
new Family Readiness Support Assistants to 
provide additional support to Families with 
deployed Soldiers. We doubled the funding 
to Family programs and services in 2008. 

We began construction on 72 Child 
Development Centers and 1 1 new Youth 
Centers and fostered community 
partnerships by signing 80 Army Community 
Covenants. Our Army initiated the “Shoulder 
to Shoulder, No Soldier Stands Alone" 
program to increase suicide awareness and 
prevention. 

The Army also committed to a 5-year, $50 Million 
study by the National Institute for Mental Health for 
practical interventions for mitigating suicides and 
enhancing Soldier resiliency, in addition, the Army 
implemented the Intervene, Act, Motivate (1 A.M. 
Strong) Campaign with a goal of eliminating sexual 
harassment and sexual assault in the Army. To 
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enhance the investigation and prosecution of 
criminal behavior, the Army’s Criminal Investigation 
Command and Office of The Judge Advocate 
General have taken new measures to support 
victims, investigate crimes and hold offenders 
accountable. The Army also has provided better 
access to quality health care, enhanced dental 
readiness programs focused on Reserve Component 
Soldiers, improved Soldier and Family housing, 
increased access to child care, and increased 
educational opportunities for Soldiers, children, and 
spouses. 

Warrior Care and Transition 

• Goal - Provide world-class care for our 
wounded, ill, and Injured Warriors through 
properly resourced Warrior Transition Units 
(WTUs), enabling these Soldiem to remain in 
our Army or transition to meaningful civilian 
employment consistent with their desires and 
abilities. 

• Progress - The Army established 36 fully 
operational WTUs and 9 community-based 
health care organizations to help our 
wounded, ill, and injured Soldiers focus on 
their treatment, rehabilitation, and transition 
through in-patient and out-patient treatment. 
We initiated programs to better diagnose and 
treat Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder, 
Traumatic Brain Injury and other injuries 
through advanced medical research. We 
also have made investments in upgrading our 
clinics and hospitals including a $1 .4B 
investment in new hospitals at Forts Riley. 
Benning, and Hood. 

Support Families of Fallen Comrades 

• Goal - Assist the Families of our fallen 
comrades and honor the service of their 
Soldiers. 


Prepare 

We must prepare our force by readying Soldiers, 
units, and equipment to succeed in the current 
conflicts, especially in Iraq and Afghanistan. We 
continue to adapt institutional, collective, and 
individual training to enable Soldiers to succeed in 
combat and prevail against adaptive and intelligent 
adversaries. We are equally committed to ensuring 
Soldiers have the best available equipment to both 
protect themselves and maintain a technological 
advantage over our adversaries. To prepare our 
force, we continue to focus on growing the Army, 
training, equipping, and better supporting the Army 
Force Generation (ARFORGEN) process. 

Grow the Army 

• Goal - Accelerate the end strength growth of 
the Army so that by 2010 the Active 
Component has 547,400 Soldiers and the 
National Guard has 358,200 Soldiers. Grow 
the Army Reserve to 206,000 Soldiers by 
2012 even as the Army Reserve works an 
initiative to accelerate that growth to 2010. 
Grow the Army's forces to 73 Brigade 
Combat Teams (BCTs) and approximately 
227 Support Brigades with enabling combat 
support and combat service support structure 
by 201 1 . Simultaneously develop the 
additional facilities and infrastructure to 
station these forces. 

• Progress - With national leadership support, 
our Army has achieved our manpower growth 
in all components during 2009. The Army 
grew 32 Modular Brigades in 2008 (7 Active 
Component Brigades and 25 Brigades in the 
Reserve Component). This growth in the 
force, combined with reduced operational 
deployments from 15 months to 12 months, 
eased some of the strain on Soldiers and 
Families. 


Progress ~ The Army is developing and 
fielding Survivor Outreach Services, a multi- 
agency effort to c^re for the Families of our 
Soldiers who made the ultimate sacrifice. 

This program Includes benefit specialists who 
serve as subject matter experts on benefits 
and entitlements, support coordinators who 
provide long-term advocacy, and financial 
counselors who a^ist in budget planning. 


Training 

• Goal “ Improve the Army's individual, 
operational, and institutional training for full 
spectrum operations. Develop the tools and 
technologies that enable more effective and 
efficient training through live, immersive, and 
adaptable venues that prepare Soldiers and 
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leaders to excel in the complex and 
challenging operational environment. 
Progress - The Army improved training 
facilities at home stations and combat 
training centers, increasing realism in 
challenging irregular warfare scenarios. 

Army Mobile Training Teams offered career 
training to Soldiers at their home station, 
preventing them from having to move away 
for schooling and providing more time for 
them with their Families. Our Army continues 
to improve cultural and foreign language 
skills. 


In order to prepare Soldiers, their Families, and 
units for future deployments and contingencies, we 
must reset the force to rebuild the readiness that has 
been consumed in operations. Reset restores 
deployed units to a level of personnel and equipment 
readiness necessary for future missions. The Army 
Is using a standard reset model and is continuing a 
reset pilot program to further Improve the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the ARFORGEN 
process. To reset our force, we are revitalizing 
Soldiers and Families; repairing, replacing, and 
recapitalizing equipment; and retraining Soldiers. 


Equipment 


Revitalize Soldiers and Families 


• Goal - Provide Soldiers effective, 
sustainable, and timely equipment through 
fully integrated research and development, 
acquisition, and logistical sustainment. 
Continue modernization efforts such as the 
Rapid Fielding Initiative and the Rapid 
Equipping Force, using a robust test and 
evaluation process to ensure the 
effectiveness of fielded equipment. 

• Progress - In 2008, the Army fielded more 
than one million Items of equipment including 
over 7.000 Mine-Resistant, Ambush- 
Protected (MRAP) vehicles, providing 
Soldiers fighting in Iraq and Afghanistan the 
best equipment available. 


• Goal - Increase the time our Soldiers and 
Families have together to reestablish and 
strengthen relationships following 
deployments. 

• Progress - In the reset pilot program, units 
have no readiness requirements or Army- 
directed training during the reset period (6 
months for the Active Component and 12 
months for the Reserve Components). This 
period allows units to focus on Soldier 
professional and personal education, 
property accountability, and equipment 
maintenance, and also provides quality time 
for Soldiers and their Families. 


Army Force Generation fARFQRGENI Process Repair, Replace, and Recapitalize Equipment 


• Goal - Improve the ARFORGEN process to 
generate trained, ready, and cohesive units 
for combatant commanders on a rotational 
basis to meet current and future strategic 
demands. Achieve a degree of balance by 
reaching a ratio of one year deployed to two 
years at home station for Active Component 
units, and one year deployed to four years at 
home for Reserve Component units by 201 1 . 

• Progress - Recent refinements in the 
ARFORGEN process have increased 
predictability for Soldiers and their Families. 
When combined with the announced 
drawdown in Iraq, this will substantially 
increase the time our Soldiers have at home. 


• Goal - Fully implement an Army-wide 
program that replaces equipment that has 
been destroyed in combat and repairs or 
recapitalizes equipment that has been rapidly 
worn out due to harsh conditions and 
excessive use. As units return, the Army will 
reset equipment during the same 
reconstitution period we dedicate to Soldier 
and Family reintegration. 

• Progress - The Army reset more than 
125,000 pieces of equipment in 2008. The 
maintenance activities and capacity at Army 
depots increased to their highest levels In the 
past 35 years. 
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Retrain Soldiers. Leaders, and Units 

• Goal - Provide our Soldiers with the critical 
specialty training and professional military 
education necessary to accomplish the full 
spectrum of missions required In today’s 
strategic environment. 

• Progress - The Army is executing a Training 
and Leader Development Strategy to prepare 
Soldiers and units for full spectrum 
operations. The Army is 60 percent complete 
in efforts to rebalance job skills required to 
meet the challenges of the 21®' Century. 

Reset Pilot Program 

• Goal - Provide lessons learned that identify 
institutional improvements that standardize 
the reset process for both the Active and 
Reserve Components and determine timing, 
scope, and resource implications. 

• Progress - In 2008, the Army initiated a six- 
month pilot reset program for 13 units (8 
Active Component and 5 Reserve 
Components). The Army has learned many 
significant lessons and is applying them to all 
redeploying units to allow units more time to 
accomplish reset objectives at their home 
stations. 

'Tmmform 

We must transform our force to provide the 
combatant commanders dominant, strategically 
responsive forces capable of meeting diverse 
challenges across the entire spectrum of 21®' 

Century conflict. To transform our force, we are 
adopting modular organizations, accelerating 
delivery of advanced technologies, operationalizing 
the Reserve Components, restationing our forces, 
and transforming leader development. 

Modular Reorganization 

• Goal - Reorganize the Active and Reserve 
Components into standardized modular 
organizations, thereby increasing the number 
of BCTs and support brigades to meet 
operational requirements and creating a 
more deployable, adaptable, and versatile 
force. 


• Progress - In addition to the 32 newly 
activated modular brigades, the Army 
converted 14 brigades from a legacy 
structure to a modular structure in 2008 (5 
Active Component and 9 Reserve 
Component Brigades). The Aimy has 
transformed 83 percent of our units to 
modular formations — the largest 
organizational change since World War !!. 

Advanced Technologies 

• Goal ~ Modernize and transform the Army to 
remain a globally responsive force and 
ensure our Soldiers retain their technological 
edge for the current and future fights. 

• Progress - The Army will accelerate delivery 
of advanced technologies to Infantry BCTs 
fighting in combat today through “Spin-outs” 
from our Future Combat Systems program. 
This aggressive fielding schedule, coupled 
with a tailored test and evaluation strategy, 
ensures Soldiers receive reliable, proven 
equipment that will give them a decisive 
advantage over any enemy. 

Operationalize the Reserve Components 

• Goal - Complete the transformation of the 
Reserve Components to an operational force 
by changing the way we train, equip, 
resource, and mobilize Reserve Component 
units by 2012. 

• Progress - The Army continued efforts to 
systematically build and sustain raadiness 
and to increase predictability of deployments 
for Soldiers, their Families, employers, and 
communities by integrating the ARFORGEN 
process. 

Restationing Forces 

• Goal -■ Restation forces and families around 
the globe based on the Department of 
Defense’s (DoD) Global Defense Posture 
and Realignment initiatives. Base 
Realignment and Closure (BRAC) statutes, 
and the expansion of the Army directed by 
the President in January 2007. 

• Progress - To date, in support of BRAC, our 
Army has obligated 95 percent of the $8.5 
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Billion received. Of more than 300 major 
construction projects in the BRAG program, 9 
have been completed and another 139 
awarded. The Army has also completed 77 
National Environmental Policy Act actions, 
closed 1 active installation and 15 U.S. Army 
Reserve Centers, terminated 9 leases, and 
turned over 1 ,133 excess acres from BRAG 
2005 properties. The Army is on track to 
complete BRAG by 201 1 . 

Soldier and Leader Development 

• Goal - Develop agile and adaptive military 
and Civilian leaders who can operate 
effectively in Joint, interagency, 
intergovernmental, and multinational 
environments. 

• Progress - The Aimy published Field Manual 
(FM) 3-0, Operations, which includes a new 
operational concept for full spectrum 
operations where commanders 
simultaneously apply offensive, defensive, 
and stability operations to achieve decisive 
results. Additionally, the Army published FM 
3-07, Stability Operations and FM 7-0, 
Training for Full Spectrum Operations and is 
finalizing FM 4-0, Sustainment. The doctrine 
reflected in these new manuals provides 
concepts and principles that will develop 
adaptive leaders to train and sustain our 
Soldiers in an era of persistent conflict. 

Setting Conditions for the Future: Six 
Essential Qualities of Our Army 

In an era of persistent conflict, our Army is the 
primary enabling and integrating element of 
landpower. The Army’s transfonnation focuses on 
distinct qualities that land forces must possess to 
succeed in the evolving security environment. In 
order to face the security challenges ahead, the 
Army will continue to transform into a land force that 
is versatile, expeditionary, agile, lethal, sustainable, 
and interoperable. 

Versatile forces are multipurpose and can 
accomplish a broad range of tasks, moving easily 
across the spectrum of conflict as the situation 
demands. Our versatility in military operations — 
made possible by full spectrum training, adaptable 


equipment, and scalable force packages-^will 
enable us to defeat a wide range of unpredictable 
ttireats. 

Our Army must remain an expeditionary force — 
organized, trained, and equipped to go anywhere in 
tire world on short notice, against any adversary, to 
accomplish the assigned mission, including the 
ability to conduct forcible entry operations in remote, 
non-permissive environments. Working in concert 
with our force projection partners, the United States 
Transportation Gommand and sister services, we will 
enhance our expeditionary force projection and 
distribution capability to provide rapid, credible, and 
sustainable global response options for the Joint 
Force. 

Agile forces adapt quickly to exploit opportunities 
In complex environments. Our Army is developing 
agile Soldiers and institutions that adapt and work 
effectively in such environments. 

A core competency of land forces is to effectively, 
efficiently, and appropriately apply jethal force. The 
lethal nature of our forces enables our ability to 
deter, dissuade, and, when required, defeat our 
enemies. Because conflicts will increasingly take 
place among the people, the Army will continue to 
pursue technological and intelligence capabilities to 
provide lethal force with precision to minimize civilian 
casualties and collateral damage. 

Our Army must be organized, trained, and 
equipped to ensure it is capable of sustainable 
operations for as tong as necessary to achieve 
national objectives. In addition, we wilt continue to 
improve our ability to guarantee the logistical 
capacity to conduct long-term operations while 
presenting a minimal footprint to reduce exposure of 
support forces. 

The extensive planning and organizing 
capabilities and experience of U.S. land forces are 
national assets. These capabilities are essential to 
preparing and assisting interagency, multinational, 
and host nation partners to execute their roles in 
conflict prevention and resolution. Our force needs to 
be increasingly interoperable to effectively support 
and integrate the efforts of Joint, interagency, 
intergovernmental, multinational, and indigenous 
elements to achieve national goals. 
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As we look to the future, our Army Is modernizing 
and transforming to build a force that exhibits these 
six essential qualities in order to meet the challenges 
of the security environment of the 21 Century. The 
Army’s adoption of a modular, scalable brigade- 
based organization provides a broad range of 
capabilities that are inherently more versatile, 
adaptable, and able to conduct operations o\^r 
extended periods. 

Another critical transformation initiative to 
enhance the Army’s capabilities is the modernization 
of our global information network capabilities through 
integration of the Global Network Enterprise 
Construct (GNEC). The GNEC will enable network 
war- fighting capabilities, dramatically improve and 
protect the LandWarNet, improve both efficiency and 
effectiveness of the network, and ensure Army 
interoperability across DoD. 

As part of our transformation, the Army is 
adapting as an institution principally in three areas: 
streamlining the Army Force Generation 
(ARFORGEN) process, implementing an enterprise 
approach, and establishing a more effective 
requirements process. A streamlined ARFORGEN 
process more efficiently mans, equips, and trains 
units to strengthen our expeditionary capability. The 
enterprise approach — a holistic method to improve 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the Army’s 
policies and processes— will make our institutions 
more efficient and more responsive to the needs of 
the combatant commanders. An improved 
requirements process will provide more timely and 
flexible responses to meet the needs of our Soldiers. 
In transforming our training and leader development 
model, we produce more agile Soldiers and Civilians 
who are capable of operating In complex and volatile 
environments. 

The Amiy’s modernization efforts are specifically 
designed to enhance these six essential land force 
qualities by empowering Soldiers with the decisive 
advantage across the continuum of full spectrum 
operations. Modernization is providing our Soldiers 
and leaders with leading-edge technology and 
capabilities to fight the wars we are in today while 
simultaneously preparing for future complex, 
dynamic threats. The Army is improving capabilities 
in intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance; 
information sharing; and Soldier protection to give 
our Soldiers an unparalleled awareness of their 


operational environment, increased precision and 
lethality, and enhanced survivability. 

The Army also is addressing the capability gaps 
In our current force by accelerating delivery of 
advanced technologies to Soldiers in Infantry BCTs. 
For example, more than 5,000 robots are currently in 
Iraq and Afghanistan, including an early version of 
the Small Unmanned Ground Vehicle (SUGV). 
Soldiers are using the SUGV prototype to clear 
caves and bunkers, search buildings, and defuse 
improvised explosive devices. In addition, an early 
version of the Class I Unmanned Aerial Vehicle 
(UAV) Is currently supporting Soldiers in Iraq with 
reconnaissance, surveillance, and target acquisition. 
The Class 1 UAV operates in open, rolling, complex, 
and urban terrain and can take off and land vertically 
without a runway. It is part of the information 
network, providing real time information that 
increases Soldier agility and lethality while 
enhancing Soldier protection. 

Overall, Army modernization efforts provide a 
technological edge for our Soldiers in today’s fight 
and are essential to the Army's efforts to empower 
Soldiers with the land force qualities needed in the 
21 Century. 

Stewardship/Innovations 

The Nation’s Army remains committed to being 
the best possible steward of the resources provided 
by the American people through the Congress. We 
continue to develop and implement initiatives 
designed to conserve resources and to reduce waste 
and inefficiencies wherever possible. 

The recent establishment of two organizations 
highlights the Army’s commitment to improving 
efficiencies. In 2008, the Secretary of the Army 
established the Senior Enei^y Council to develop an 
Army Enterprise Energy Security Strategy. The 
Senior Energy Council is implementing a plan that 
reduces energy consumption and utilizes innovative 
technologies for alternative and renewable energy, 
including harvesting wind, solar and geothermal 
energy, while leveraging energy partnerships with 
private sector expertise. The Army is replacing 
4,000 petroleum-fueled vehicles with electric 
vehicles. We also are underway in our six-year 
biomass waste-to-fuel technology demonstrations at 
six of our installations. 
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As part of the Army’s efforts in adapting 
institutions, we also established the Enterprise Task 
Force to optimize the ARFORGEN process for 
effectively and efficiently delivering trained and ready 
forces to the combatant commanders. 

in addition, in order to increase logistical 
efficiencies and readiness, the Army is developing 
360 Degree Logistics Readiness — an initiative that 
proactively synchronizes logistics support capability 
and unit readiness. This new approach will allow the 
Army to see, assess, and synchronize enterprise 
assets in support of our operational forces. The 360 
Degree Logistics Readiness bridges the information 
system gaps between selected legacy logistics 
automation systems and the Single Army Logistics 
Enterprise. It will improve visibility, accountability, 
fidelity, and timeliness of information to facilitate 
better decisions at every managerial level. 

Finally, the Army is committed to reforming our 
acquisition, procurement, and contracting processes 


Army Accomplishments 


• Mamed, trained, equipped, and deployed 15 combat brigades, 34 support brigades, and 369 
military and police transition teams in support of Iraq and Afghanistai 

• Deployed more than 293,000 Soldiers into or out of combat in Iraq and Alghanistan 

• Repaired more than 100,000 pieces of Army equipment through the effoii^t the Army's depot 
facilities , 

• Invested in the I uljqtcal hOBllh of le Army by investing over $»&Mt^n in additional 
psychological ttealthprtw|aois,nWlteE' 1 1 and vnorld-class resea® 

• Reduced the oij-duty StMiereeadWlr by 46 percent in 2008 thr^hSoldier and leader 
emphasis on Atnysarfil^^^^^^^M ^ 

• Reduced the Am , giouCKf tKMMsnta by lO rrcent and the Army'sOtl||tti«^tion accidentsbySS 
percent in 2003 through lOBdet upphoatli^ H the Army’s Composite E^^S^gement model 

• Implemented F|imily OStylMs^M^puMhe Army and committed ffloro Ban $1 .5 Biilion to Army 

Family progtatt|sanet'ggi^^^^^yj ' 'vi 

• Improved on-pejst housing by pdtratlzli g > MB Ition 60 OK ' mr biMdlng 17, t i a xl 
renovating 13,(|90hofnee6lri0a 2000 Bl 3 (dHraiWitlnsblllo r . •l■rauglltheRl i. i, ’ 

Communities lr|tiative 

• Reduced energ^ consumpBoiT in Aimy fac ntieB by 1 0 4 peraent ainco 2003 through the 
impiementatior^of ■ Army's anurgy s'la igy 

• Won six Shingd Public Sector Asirards oi mpliifnenllng beat biJ9ine.d praefleaa 

• Destroyed mor| than 2, 100 tons of chan alagsnis dispaaedef TOOOOtomnrnbsnAl 

unserviceable i|onvei Hiirnl ainii ui ■I kh iKinimciviidieSOOOnnissilaBOtmissllecumr ntsirom 
the Army's arsenal , ' ' n 

• FosteredpartnlrshipswithalilesbytralnlngmorathanlO.'OOOfcreignslUdentalnstatesido Arny 
schools and byiexeciiUng over $14 5 Billion In new toreignniHitaty aalaato include $6 2 B Niur in 
support of Iraq and > tgfnnIaiBn 

• Saved $41 Millfon by In sourcing mote than 800 core goveenmantat functions to Army Civ li i p 

» improved Soldier quality otWabvconstruchng or modBmning29.000faana(Hcsapaces 


to more efficiently and responsively meet the needs 
of our Soldiers. A streamlined requirements process 
based on reasonable requirements with adequately 
mature technology will produce a system with 
greater urgency and agility and guard against 
“requirements creep." The Army also will continue to 
grow its acquisition workforce and provide 
disciplined oversight to its acquisition programs. 

Accomplishments 

The Army has been fully engaged over the past 
year. We remain focused on prevailing in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, while concurrently working to restore 
balance and transforming to set the conditions for 
success in the future. Despite the high global 
operational tempo and our continuing efforts to 
restore balance and prepare for future 
contingencies, we have accomplished much in the 
last year; 
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.Ainerica’s Army— The Strength of the Nation 

The Army’s All- Volunteer Force is a national treasure. Less than one percent of Americans wear the 
uniform of our Nation’s military; they and their Families carry the lion’s share of the burden of a Nation at war. 
Despite these burdens, our Soldiers continue to perform magnificently across the globe and at home, and their 
Families remain steadfast in their support. Our Civilians remain equally dedicated to the Army's current and 
long-term success. They all deserve the best the Nation has to offer. 

America’s Army has always served the Nation by defending its national interests and providing support to 
civil authorities for domestic emergencies. Seven years of combat have taken a great toll on the Army, our 
Soldiers, and their Families. To meet the continuing challenges of an era of persistent conflict, our Army must 
restore balance and set the conditions for the future while sustaining our All-Volunteer Force. We must ensure 
our Soldiers have the best training, equipment, and leadership we can provide them. Our Aimy has made 
significant progress over the last year, but has several tough years ahead. With the support of Congress, the 
Army will continue to protect America’s national security interests while we transform ourselves to meet the 
challenges of today and the future. America’s Army — ^The Strength of the Nation. 
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360 Degree Logistics Readiness 

Accelerate Army Growth 

Active Component Reserve Component (ACRC) 
Rebalance 

Adaptive Logistics 

Add-on Armor for Tactical Wheeled Vehicles 

Africa Command (AFRICOM) 

Aimed Forces Recreation Centers 

Army Asymmetric Warfare Office (AAWO) 

Army Career and Alumni Program (ACAP) 

Army Career T racker (ACT) Program 

Army Civilian Univereity (ACU) 

Army Community Service (ACS) Family Programs 

Army Community Service (ACS) Family Readiness 
Programs 

Aimy Energy Plan (AEP) 

Aimy Environmental Programs 
Army Evaluation Task Force (AETF) 

Army Family Action Plan (AFAP) 

Army Force Generation (ARFORGEN) 

Army Geospatial Enterprise (AGE) 

Army integrated Logistics Architecture (AILA) 

Army Leader Development Program (ALDP) 

Army Modernization Strategy 
Army Onesource 

Army Physical Fitness Research institute 
Army Physical Readiness Training (FM 3-22.02} 


Mny Preparatory School 

Army Prepositioned Stocks (APS) 

Anny Reserve Employer Relations (ARER) Program 

Army Reserve Voluntary Education Services 

Army Reserve Voluntary Selective Continuation 

Army Spouse Employment Partnership (ASEP) 
Program 

Army Strong 

Army Suicide Prevention Program (ASPP) 

Army Values 

Army Volunteer Program 

ARNG Active First Progr^ 

ARNG Agribusiness Development Team 

ARNG Community Based Warrior Transition Units 

ARNG Critical Skills Retention Bonus 

ARNG Education Support Center 

ARNG Environmental Programs 

ARNG Every Soldier a Recruiter 

ARNG Exportable Combat Training Capability 

ARNG Family Assistance Centers 

ARNG Freedom Salute Campaign 

ARNG GED Plus Program 

ARNG Muscatatuck Army Urban Training Center 

ARNG Operational Support Airlift Agency 

ARNG Periodic Health Assessment (PHA) 

ARNG Post Deployment He^th Reassessment 
(PDHRA) 
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ARNG Recruit Sustainment Program 
ARNG Recruiting Assistance Program {G>RAP) 

ARNG Strong Bonds 

ARNG Western Arniy Aviation Training Site (WAATS) 

Asymmetric Warfare Group 

Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) Program 

Basic and Advanced NCO Courses 

Basic Officer Leader Course (BOLC) 

Behavioral Health 

Better Opportunity for Single Soldiers (BOSS) 
Biometrics 

Broad Career Groups 

Building Partnership Capacity Through Security 
Cooperation 

Campaign Capable Force 

Capabilities Development for Rapid Transition (CDRT) 

Career Intern Fellows Program 

CBRNE Consequence Management Reaction Force 
(CCMRF) 

CENTCOM Rest and Recuperation (R&R) Leave 
Program 

Changing the Culture 

Chemical Demilitarization Program 

Child and Youth Services School Support 

Child Care Program 

Civil Works 

Civilian Corps Creed 

Civilian Education System 


College of the American Soldier 

Combat Casualty Care 

Combat Training Center (CTC) Program 

Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

Commander's Appreciation and Campaign Design 
(CACD) 

Common Levels of Support 
Common Logistics Operating Environment (CLOE) 
Community Covenant 
Comprehensive Soldier Fitness Program 
Concept Development and Experimentation 
Condition-Based Maintenance Plus (CBM-i-) 
Construction and Demolition Recycling Program 
Continuum of Service 

Contractor-Acquired Government Owned (CAGO) 
Equipment 

Cultural and Foreign Language Capabilities 
Cyber Operations 

Defense Integrated Military Human Resources System 
(DIMHRS) 

Defense Support to Civil Authorities (DSCA) 

Defense Support to Civil Authorities - Defense 
Coordinating Officer 

Defense Support to Civil Authorities - Special Events 

Deploymnent Cycle Support 

Depot Maintenance Initiatives 

Digital Training Management System (DTMS) 

Distributed Common Ground System-Army (DCGS-A) 

Diversity 
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Document and Media Exploitation (DOMEX) 
Enhanced Use Leasing 
Enlistment Incentives 

Enlistment Incentives Program Enhancements 

Equal Opportunity and Prevention of Sexual 
Harassment (EO/POSH) 

Equipment Reset 

Equipping Enterprise and Reuse Conference 
Equipping the Reserve Components 
Exceptional Family Member Program (EFMP) 
Expanding intelligeixe Training 
Expeditionary Basing 
Expeditionary Capabilities 
Expeditionary Contracting 
Expeditionary Theater Opening 
Family Advocacy Program (FAP) 

Family Covenant 
Family Housing Program 
Foreign Military Sales 

FORSCOM Mission Support Elements (MSE) 
Freedom Team Salute 

Freedrop Packaging Concept Project (FPCP) 

Full Replacement Value (FRV) and Defense Property 

System (DPS) 

Full Spectrum Operations in Army Capstone Doctrine 
(FM 3-0) 

Funds Control Module 

Future Force Integration Directorate 


General Fund Enterprise Business System 
Generating Force Support for Operations 
Globa! Force Posture 

Globa! Network Enterprise Construct (GNEC) 

Helicopter, Black Hawk Utility Helicopter (UH-60) 

Helicopter. Chinook Heavy Lift Helicopter (CH-47) 

Helicopter, Lakota (UH-72) 

Helicopter, Longbow Apache (AH-64D) 

Human Terrain System (HTS) 

HUMINT: Growing Army Human Intelligence 
(HUMINT) Capabilities 

Information Doctrine 

In-Sourcing 

Installation Planning Board 
Institutional Adaptation 

Institutional Training Under Centers of Excellence 
(COE) 

Intelligence Transformation 
Interceptor Body Armor (IBA) 

Interpreter/Translator Program 
Irregular Warfare Capabilities 
Joint Basing 

Joint Knowledge Development and Distribution 
Capstone Program (JKDDC) 

Joint Precision Airdrop System (JPADS) 

Leader Development Assessment Course - Warrior 
Forge 

Lean Six Sigma: Continuous Process Improvement 
Initiative 
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Lean Six Sigma: 6-4 Initiative 

Life Cycle Management Initiative 

Live, Virtual, Constructive integrated Training 
Environment 

Manpower Personnel integration Progr^ 
(MANPRINT) 

March 2 Success 

Medical and Dental Readiness 

Military Construction (MILCON) Program 

Military Construction (MILCON) Transformation 

Military Family Life Consultants (MFLC) Program 

Military intelligence Capacity 

Mine-Resistant, Ambush-Protected (MRAP) Vehicles 

Mobile Training Teams (MTT) for Warrior Leader 
Course (WLC) 

Mobilization Tiger Team 

Modular Force Conversion 

Morale Welfare and Recreation (MWR) 

Multinational Exercises 

Multi-Source Assessment and Feedback (MSAF) 
Program 

National Guard CBRNE Enhanced Response Force 
Package (CERFP) 

National Guard Counterdrug Program 

National Guard Public Affairs Rapid Re^onse Team 

(PARRT) 

National Guard State Partnership Program 

National Guard Weapons of Mass Destruction Civil 
Support Teams (WMD-CSTs) 


National Guard Yellow Ribbon Program 
National Guard Youth ChaiieNGe 
National Security Personnel System (NSPS) 

Next Generation Wireless Communications (NGWC) 
Officer Education System (OES) 

Officer Education System - Warrant Officeis 

Officer Retention 

Pandemic Influenza Preparation 

Partnership for Youth Success Programs (PaYS) 

Persistent Air and Ground Surveillance to Counter !ED 

Persistent Conflict 

Physical Disability Evaluation System (PDES) 

Post Deployment Health Reassessment (PDHRA) 

Power Projection Platform 

Privatization of Army Lodging 

Properly Accountability 

Rapid Equipping Force (REF) 

Rapid Fielding Initiative (RFI) 

Real-Estate Disposal 

Red Team Education and Training 

Redeployment Process Improvements 

Referral Bonus Pilot Program 

Reset 

Residential Communities initiative (RCI) 

Restaicturing Army Aviation 
Retained Issue OCIE 
Retention Program 
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Retiree Pre-Tax Healthcare 
Retirement Services 
Retrograde 
Risk Management 
Robotics 

Safety and Occupational Training 

Safety Center Online Tools and Initiatives 

Science and Technology 

Sexual Harassment / Assault Response and 
Prevention (SHARP) Program 

Single Army Logistics Enterprise (SALE) 

Soldier and Family Action Plan (SFAP) 

Soldier and Family Assistance Center Program and 
Warrior in Transition Units 

Soldier as a System 

Soldier’s Creed 

Stability Operations (FM 3-07) 

Strong Bonds 

Structured Self Development 
Survivor Outreach Services 
Sustainability 

Sustainable Range Program 

The Army Distributed Learning Program (TADLP) 

The Human Dimension; The Concept and Capabilities 
Development 

Training Counter-IED Operations Integration Center 
(TCOIC) 


Transferability of Gl Bill Benefits to Family Members 

Transforming the Reserve Components to an 
Operation^ Force 

Traumatic Brain Injury (TB!) 

Unaccompanied Personnel Housing 

Unit Combined Arms Training Strategies 

Unmanned Aircraft. Raven Small System 

Unmanned Aircraft, Shadow System 

Unmanned Aircraft, Sky Warrior System 

Up-Armored High Mobility Multipurpose Wheeled 
Vehicle (HMMWV) 

War Reserve Secondary Items 

Warfighter's Forums (WfF) 

Warrior Ethos 

Warrior in Transition 

Warrior Tasks and Battle Drills 

Warrior University 

Western Hemisphere Institute for Security Cooperation 
(WHINSEC) 

Wounded Warrior Program 
Youth Programs 


Training for Full Spectrum Operations (FM 7-0) 
Training Support System (TSS) 
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Headquarters, Department of the Army and 
other Commands 

This site has links for information regarding the 
Headquarters, Department of the Army (HQDA), 
Army Command Structure, Army Service 
Component Commands (ASCC), and Direct 
Reporting Units (DRU). 
htlp://www.anTiv.mil/inslitution/oraanization/ 

The Army Homepage 

This site is the most visited military website in the 
world, averaging about seven million visitors per 
month or approximately 250 hits per second. It 
provides news, features, imagery, and references. 

http://www.armv.mil/ 

The Army Modernization Strategy 

httD://www.a8.armv-mil/G8site redesian/modStrat 
■html 

The Army Posture Statement 

This site provides access to archived Army 
Posture Statements from 1997 to 2008. 
hltD://www.armv.mil/aDs 

The Army Staff 
Personnel: G-1 
http://www.armva1 .armv.mil/ 

Intelligence: G-2 

httD://www.dami.armv.Dentaaon.mH/ 

Operations. Plans, and Policy: G-3/5/7 
ht tDs://www.a357extranet.armv. pentagon, mil 

Logistics: G-4 

http://www.hoda.armv.mil/logweb/ 

Programs: G-8 

This site provides information on material 
integration and management. 
hllp://www.armv.mil/institulion/oroanization/unitsa 
ndcommands/dcs/g-8/ 

Installation Management 
This site provides information about policy 
formulation, strategy development, enterprise 
integration, program analysis and integration, 
requirements and resource determination, 


and best business practices for services, 
programs, and installation support to Soldiers, 
their Families, and Army Civilians. 
http://www.acsim.armv.mil/ 

Army Commands (ACOMs) 

Army Forces Command (FORSCOMI 
htto://www.forscom. armv.mil/ 

Army Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOCI 
http://www.tradoc.armv.mil/ 

Army Materiel Command lAMCI 

http://www.armv.mil/institution/oraanization/unitsa 

ndcommands/commandstfucture/amc/ 

Reserve Components 

Army Reserve 

http ://www.armvreserve.armv, mil 

Army National Guard 
http:www.ama.armv.mil 

Other Informative websites 

Army Wounded Warrior Program 
This site provides information on the Army’s 
Wounded Warrior Program which provides 
support to severely wounded Soldiers and their 
Families. 

https://www.aw2.armv.mil 

My AfmvLiteToo Web Portal 

This site serves as an entry point to the Army 

Integrated Family Network and Army OneSource. 

http://www.mvarmvlifetoo.com 
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AC 

Active Component 

COTS 

Commercial Off-The-Shelf 

ACOM 

Army Command 

cs 

Combat Support 

AGP 

Army Campaign Plan 

CSS 

Combat Service Support 

AETF 

Army Evaluatiorr Task Force 

CT 

Counter Terrorism 

ARFORGEN 

Army Force Generation 

CTC 

Combat Training Center 

AFRICOM 

Africa Command 



AMAP 

Army Medical Action Plan 

DA 

Department of the Army 

AMC 

Army Material Command 

DA PAM 

Department of the Army Pamphlet 

APS 

Army Prepositioned Stocks 

DCGS-A 

Distributed Common Ground 

AR 

Army Regulation 


System-Army 

ARCiC 

Army Capabilities Integration Center 

DMDC 

Defense Manpower Data Center 

ARNG 

Army National Guard 

DMETL 

Directed Mission Essential Task List 

ASC 

Army Sustainment Command 

DoD 

Department of Defense 

ASCC 

Army Service Component Command 

DOTMLPF 

Doctrine, Organization, Training, 

AWG 

Asymmetric Warfare Group 


Material, Leadership and Education, 

AWO 

Asymmetric Warfare Office 


Personnel, and Facilities 

AW2 

Army Wounded Warrior Program 

EBCT 

Evaluation Brigade Combat Team 



EOD 

Explosive Ordnance Disposal 

BCT 

Brigade Combat Team 

ES2 

Every Soldier a Sensor 

BCTP 

Battle Command Training Program 

ETF 

Enterprise Task Force 

BOLC 

Basic Officer Leader Course 



BRAG 

Base Realignment and Closure 

FCS 

Future Combat Systems 



FM 

Field Manual 

CBRN 

Chemical, Biological, Radiological, 

FORSCOM 

Forces Command 


and Nuclear 

FY 

Fiscal Year 

CBRNE 

Chemical, Biological, Radiological, 




Nuclear, and (High-Yield) Explosives 

GBIAD 

Global Based Integrated Air Defense 

CCDR 

Combatant Commander 

GCSS-A 

Global Combat Service Support-Arm 

CCMRF 

CBRNE Consequence Management 

GDPR 

Global Defense Posture Realignmen 


Reaction Force 

GNEC 

Global Network Enterprise Construct 

CES 

Civilian Education System 



C4iSR 

Command, Control, 

HBCT 

Heavy Brigade Combat Team 


Communications, Computer, 

HMMWV 

High Mobility Multipurpose 


Intelligence, Surveillance and 


Wheeled Vehicle 


Reconnaissance 

HUMINT 

Human Intelligence 

CMETL 

Core Mission Essential Task List 



CMTC 

Combat Maneuver Training Center 

IBA 

Improved Body Armor 

COCOM 

Combatant Command 

IBCT 

Infantry Brigade Combat Team 

COE 

Center of Excellence; Common 

lED 

Improvised Explosive Device 


Operating Environment; Contemporary 

ISR 

Intelligence, Surveillance, and 


Operating Environment 


Reconnaissance 

COIN 

Co u nteri nsu rge n cy 

IT 

Information Technology 
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JIEDDO 

Joint Improvised Explosive Device 
Defeat Organization 

QOL 

Quality of Life 

JilM 

Joint, Interagency, Intergovernmental, 

RC 

Reserve Components 


and Multinational 

RCI 

Residential Communities Initiative 

JRTC 

Joint Readiness Training Center 

REF 

Rapid Equipping Force 

JTF 

Joint Task Force 

RFI 

Rapid Fielding Initiative 

LMP 

Logistics Modernization Program 



LSS 

Lean Six Sigma 

SALE 

Single Army Logistics Enterprise 



SBCT 

Stryker Brigade Combat Team 

Ml 

Military Intelligence 

SFAP 

Soldier and Family Action Plan 

METL 

Mission Essential Task List 

SHARP 

Sexual Harassment/Assault 

MOUT 

Military Operations in Urban Terrain 


Response and Prevention 

WRAP 

Mine-Resistant, Ambush-Protected 


(SHARP) Program 

MRE 

Mission Readiness Exercise 

SIGINT 

Signal Intelligence 

MRX 

Mission Rehearsal Exercise 

SOF 

Special Operations Forces 

MTOE 

Modified Table of Organization and 
Equipment 

SOS 

Survivor Outreach Services 

MTT 

Mobile Training Teams 

TBI 

Traumatic Brain Injury 



TDA 

Table of Distribution and Allowances 

NBC 

Nuclear, Biological, Chemical 

TRADOC 

Training and Doctrine Command 

NEPA 

National Environmental Protection Act 

TTP 

Tactics, Techniques, and Procedure. 

NET 

New Equipment Training 



NCO 

Noncommissioned Officer 

UAH 

Up-Armored HMMWV 

NDAA 

National Defense Authorization Act 

UAS 

Unmanned Aircraft System 

NDS 

National Defense Strategy 

UAV 

Unmanned Aerial Vehicle 

NLOS-C 

Non Line of Sight-Cannon 

UGV 

Unmanned Ground Vehicle 

NMS 

National Military Strategy 

USAR 

United States Army Reserve 

NSPS 

National Security Personnel System 



NSS 

National Security Strategy 

VBIED 

Vehicle Borne Improvised 

NTC 

National Training Center 


Explosive Device 

OCO 

Overseas Contingency Operations 

WMD 

Weapons of Mass Destruction 

OEF 

Operation Enduring Freedom 

WO 

Warrant Officer 

OIF 

Operation Iraqi Freedom 

WTBD 

Warrior Tasks and Battle Drills 

OPTEMPO 

Operational Tempo 

WTU 

Warrior Transition Units 

O&M 

Operations and Maintenance 



POM 

Program Objective Memorandum 



PSYOP 

Psychological Operations 



PTSD 

Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder 



QDR 

Quadrennial Defense Review 
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Sections 517 and 521 of the National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) 1994 require the 
information in this addendum. Section 517 requires a report relating to implementation of the 
pilot Program for Active Component Support of the Reserves under Section 414 of the NDAA 
1992 and 1993. Section 521 requires a detailed presentation concerning the Army National 
Guard (ARNG), including information relating to implementation of the ARNG Combat 
Readiness Reform Act of 1992 (Title XI of Public Law 102-484, referred to in this addendum as 
ANGCRRA). Section 521 reporting was later amended by Section 704 of NDAA 1996. The 
U.S. Army Reserve Information is also presented using Section 521 reporting criteria. 

Section 517(b)(2)(A). The promotion rate for officers considered for promotion from 
within the promotion zone who are serving as Active Component advisors to units of the 
Selected Reserve of the Ready Reserve (in accordance with that program) compared with 
the promotion rate for other officers considered for promotion from within the promotion 
zone in the same pay grade and the same competitive category, shown for all officers of 
the Army. 



AC in RC* 

Army Average ** 

FY07 

- 


Major 

100% (6 of 6) 

94.9% 

Lieutenant Colonel 

100% (2 of 2) 

91.0% 

FY08 



Major 

0%(0 of 1) 

92.8% 

Lieutenant Colonel 

100%(1of1) 

89,1% 


'Active Component (AC) officers serving in Reserve Component (RC) assignments at time of 
consideration. 

"Active Component officers not serving in Reserve Component assignments at the time of consideration. 

Section 517(b)(2)(B). The promotion rate for officers considered for promotion from 
below the promotion zone who are serving as Active Component advisors to units of the 
Selected Reserve of the Ready Reserve (in accordance with that program) compared in 
the same manner as specified in subparagraph (A) (the paragraph above). 



ACinRC* 

Army Average ** 

FY07 ^ ^ 



Major 


9.0% 

Lieutenant Colonel 

0%(0of 1) 

9.7% 

FY08 



Major 

0%(0of4) 

4.9% 

Lieutenant Colonel 

0%(0of0) 

13.5% 


'Below the zone Active Component officers serving in Reserve Component assignments at time of 
consideration. 

"Below-the-zone Active Component officers not serving in Reserve Component assignments at time of 
consideration. 

Section 521(b). 

1. The number and percentage of officers with at least two years of active-duty before 
becoming a member of the ARNG or the U.S. Army Reserve Selected Reserve units. 


ARNG officers: 14,659 or 37.8 percent 
Army Reserve officers: 1 8, 1 1 6 or 54.6 percent 
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2. The number and percentage of enlisted personnel with at least two years of active- 
duty before becoming a member of the ARNG or the U.S. Army Reserve Selected Reserve 
units. 

ARNG enlisted: 91,853 or 28.6 percent 
Army Reserve enlisted: 57,391 or 35.6 percent 

3. The number of officers who are graduates of one of the service academies and were 
released from active duty before the completion of their active-duty service obligation 
and, of those officers: 

a. The number who are serving the remaining period of their active-duty service 
obligation as a member of the Selected Reserve pursuant to Section 1112(a)(1) of 
ANGCRRA: 

In FY08, no graduates of a service academy were released to the Selected Reserve to 
complete their obligation. 

b. The number for whom waivers were granted by the Secretary of the Army under 
Section 1 1 12(a)(2) of ANGCRRA, together with the reason for each waiver; 

In FY08, no waivers were granted by the Secretary of the Army, 

4. The number of officers who were commissioned as distinguished Reserve Officers' 
Training Corps (ROTC) graduates and were released from active duty before the 
completion of their active-duty service obligation and, of those officers: 

a. The number who are serving the remaining period of their active-duty service 
obligation as a member of the Selected Reserve pursuant to Section 111 2(a)(1 ) of 
ANGCRRA: 

In FY08, no distinguished ROTC graduates were released before completing an active- 
duty service obligation. 

b. The number for whom waivers were granted by the Secretary of the Army under 
Section 1 1 12(a)(2) of ANGCRRA, together with the reason for each waiver: 

In FY08 no waivers were granted by the Secretary of the Army. 

5. The number of officers who are graduates of the ROTC program and who are 
performing their minimum period of obligated service in accordance with Section 1112(b) 
of ANGCRRA by a combination of (a) two years of active duty, and (b) such additional 
period of service as is necessary to complete the remainder of such obligation served in 
the ARNG and, of those officers, the number for whom permission to perform their 
minimum period of obligated service in accordance with that section was granted during 
the preceding fiscal year: 

In FY08, one ROTC graduate was released early from their active-duty obligation. This 
officer is completing the remaining obligation through service in the ARNG. 
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6. The number of officers for whom recommendations were made during the preceding 
fiscal year for a unit vacancy promotion to a grade above first lieutenant, and of those 
recommendations, the number and percentage that were concurred in by an active duty 
officer under Section 111 3(a) of ANGCRRA, shown separately for each of the three 
categories of officers set forth in Section 1113(b) of ANGCRRA (with Army Reserve data 
also reported). 

In FY08, 2.170 ARNG officers from units were recommended for position-vacancy promotion 
and promoted. This number consists of 296 U.S. Army Medical Department, 1 ,845 Army 
Promotion List and 29 Chaplains. 

In FY08, 43 Army Reserve officers from units were recommended for position-vacancy 
promotion and promoted. 

7. The number of waivers during the preceding fiscal year under Section 111 4(a) of 
ANGCRRA of any standard prescribed by the Secretary establishing a military education 
requirement for non-commissioned officers and the reason for each such waiver. 

In FY08, the ARNG had a total of 559 Noncommissioned Officers receive a military 
education waiver. As of September 30, 2008 those waiver recipients were eligible for 
promotion to the next rank, but have not obtained the military education requirement that 
was previously waived. 

In FY08, the Army Reserve had a total of 375 receive a military education waiver. 

The Secretary of the Army has delegated the authority for the waivers referred to in Section 
1 1 14(a) of ANGCRRA to the Director, ARNG and to the Commander, U.S, Army Reserve 
Command. A majority of these waivers were approved due to the Soldiers being deployed 
and/or performing operational missions. Headquarters, National Guard Bureau and U.S. Army 
Reserve Command maintain the details for each waiver, 

8. The number and distribution by grade, shown for each State, of personnel in the initial 
entry training and non-deployabliity personnel accounting category established under 
Section 1115 of ANGCRRA for members of the ARNG who have not completed the 
minimum training required for deployment or who are otherwise not available for 
deployment. (A narrative summary of information pertaining to the Army Reserve is also 
provided.) 

In FY08, 67,623 ARNG Soldiers were considered nondeployable because of incomplete 
initial entry training, officer transition, medical issues, nonparticipation, or restrictions on the use 
or possession of weapons and ammunition under Public Law 104-208, 18 United States Code 
(U.S.C.) §922 (g)(9) (an amendment to the Omnibus Consolidated Appropriations Act of 1997 - 
Lautenberg Amendment), The National Guard Bureau maintains the detailed Information. 

In FY08, 36,974 Army Reserve Soldiers were considered nondeployable because of 
incomplete initial entry training, officer transition, medical issues, nonparticipation, or restrictions 
on the use or possession of weapons and ammunition under the Lautenberg Amendment. The 
Army Reserve maintains the detailed information. 


9. The number of members of the ARNG, shown for each State, that were 
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discharged during the previous fiscal year pursuant to Section 1115(c)(1) of ANGCRRA 
for not completing the minimum training required for deployment within 24 months after 
entering the ARNG. (Army Reserve data also reported.) 

The number of ARNG Soldiers discharged during FY08 for not completing minimum training 
requirements for deployment was 167 officers and 12,866 enlisted Soldiers from all U.S. states 
and territories. The breakdown by each State is maintained by the National Guard Bureau. 

The number of Army Reserve Soldiers discharged during FY08 for not completing minimum 
training requirements for deployment was 42 officers and 295 enlisted Soldiers. 

10. The number of waivers, shown for each State, that were granted by the Secretary of 
the Army during the previous fiscal year under Section 1115(c)(2) of ANGCRRA of the 
requirement in Section 1115(c)(1) of ANGCRRA described in paragraph (9), together with 
the reason for each waiver. 

In FY08 the Secretary of the Army granted no waivers to ARNG or Army Reserve Soldiers. 

11. The number of ARNG members, shown for each State, (and the number of Army 
Reserve members), who were screened during the preceding fiscal year to determine 
whether they meet minimum physical profile standards required for deployment and, of 
those members: (a) the number and percentage that did not meet minimum physical 
profile standards for deployment; and (b) the number and percentage who were 
transferred pursuant to Section 1116 of ANGCRRA to the personnel accounting category 
described in paragraph (8). 

a. The number and percentage who did not meet minimum physical profile 
standards required for deployment: 

In FY08, 215,792 ARNG Soldiers underwent a screening. Of these personnel, 14,700 
or 6.8 percent were identified for review due to a profile-limiting condition or failure to meet 
retention standards. 

in FY08, 65,209 Army Reserve Soldiers underwent a screening. Of these personnel 
3,572 or 5.4 percent were identified for review due to a profile-limiting condition or failure to 
meet retention standards. 

b. The number and percentage that were transferred pursuant to Section 1 1 16 of 
ANGCRRA to the personnel accounting category described in paragraph (8). 

In FY08, 10,536 ARNG Soldiers were transferred from deployable to nondeployable 
status for failing to meet medical deployability standards. This number includes Soldiers 
returning from a mobilization with a new medical condition and reflects an increase in the use of 
electronic databases. 

In FY08, 9,128 Army Reserve Soldiers were transferred from deployable to 
nondeployable for failing to meet medical deployability standards. Many of the 9,128 Soldiers 
considered non deployable for failing to meet medical deployability standards in FY08 are carry- 
overs from a previous fiscal year due to temporary medical conditions. 
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12. The number of members and the percentage total membership of the ARNG shown 
for each State who underwent a medical screening during the previous fiscal year as 
provided in Section 1117 of ANGCRRA. 

Public Law 104-106 (NDAA 1996), Div A, Title VII, Section 704(b), February 10, 1996, 
repealed Section 1117 of ANGCRRA. 

1 3. The number of members and the percentage of the total membership of the ARNG 
shown for each State who underwent a dental screening during the previous fiscal year 
as provided in Section 1117 of ANGCRRA. 

Public Law 104-106 (NDAA 1996), Div A, Title VII, Section 704(b), February 10, 1996, 
repealed Section 1 1 17 of ANGCRRA. 

1 4. The number of members and the percentage of the total membership of the ARNG 
shown for each State, over the age of 40 who underwent a full physical examination 
during the previous fiscal year for purposes of Section 1 1 17 of ANGCRRA. 

Public Law 104-106 (NDAA 1996), Div A, Title VII, Section 704(b), February 10, 1996, 
repealed Section 1117 of ANGCRRA. 

15. The number of units of the ARNG that are scheduled for early deployment in the 
event of a mobilization, and of those units, the number that are dentally ready for 
deployment in accordance with Section 1118 of ANGCRRA. 

Public Law 104-106 (NDAA 1996), Div A, Title VII, Section 704(b), February 10, 1996, 
repealed Section 1 1 1 8 of ANGCRRA, 

16. The estimated post-mobilization training time for each ARNG combat unit (and Army 
Reserve unit), and a description, displayed in broad categories and by State of what 
training would need to be accomplished for ARNG combat units (and Army Reserve 
units) in a post-mobilization period for purposes of Section 1 1 1 9 of ANGCRRA. 

Information on the type of training required by units during post-mobilization is maintained 
by First United States Army. The states do not capture or provide this data. 

In 2008, Army Forces Command (FORSCOM) led a comprehensive review of lessons 
learned from pre and post-mobilization preparation. The review initially focused on the five 
ARNG Brigade Combat Teams (BCTs) (known as the 4+1 Comprehensive Review). Those 
Brigades are the 27th from New York, 37th from Ohio/Michigan, 39th from Arkansas, 45th from 
Oklahoma, and 76th from Indiana. The review produced key findings for improving the 
mobilization process and delivering combat ready Soldiers and units to combatant commanders 
on time. 

From this review, we learned that effectively linking pre- and post-mobilization training and 
minimizing post-mobilization training requires early identification of the mission, organization, 
and mission essential equipment to build an effective deployment plan. Early manning and 
stabilization of the Deployment Expeditionary Force unit is necessary for efficient use of training 
time and building a cohesive force. Predictability in pre-mob provides predictability in post-mob, 
and an extended training period, close to, or contiguous with mobilization station arrival, enables 
the commander to attain the highest levels of readiness and unit capability. These lessons, 
coupled with the 12 month mobilization policy, confirm the value of collaboratively developing a 
synchronized, pre-deployment training plan spanning both pre- and post-mobilization, allowing 
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commanders to develop a period of intense, mission-focused, homestation training conducted 
contiguous with mobilization, if required. 

The amount of post-mobilization training time is dependent upon the size and type of the 
unit which is mobilizing, as well as its assigned mission. The minimum planning time for post- 
mobilization is 15 days to accomplish administrative tasks and required training. Based on 
mission requirements, readiness of the unit, and the original unit Modification Table of 
Organization and Equipment, the number of training days can extend to 60 days (or beyond) to 
complete required collective training for larger units deploying to Iraq and Afghanistan. A result 
from the 4+1 Comprehensive Review was the development of four deployment training models 
for different categories of mobilizing units; Category 1 - Base Camp Units (i.e., functional and 
sustainment units); Category 2 - Base Camp Units with Travel Off Base Camp (i.e., Civil Affairs, 
Engineer units, Truck Companies, Combat Support Hospitals); Category 3 - Conduct Mission 
Off Base Camp (i.e,, Provisional Reconstruction Teams, Security Forces, Military Police, Military 
Intelligence, Aviation); Category 4 - Maneuver Units with an Area of Operations, new units, 
constrained timeline (i.e., counterinsurgency Brigade Combat Teams, Aviation Brigades). 

17. A description of the measures taken during the preceding fiscal year (FY08 only) to 
comply with the requirement in Section 1120 of ANGCRRA to expand the use of 
simulations, simulators, and advanced training devices and technologies for members 
and units of the ARNG (and the Army Reserve). 

During FY08, the ARNG continued to synchronize the requirements of the Army Force 
Generation (ARFORGEN) training model with live, virtual, and constructive training aids, 
devices, simulations, and simulators (TADSS). Some of the ARNG’s most significant uses of 
TADSS devices included; 

• The ARNG continued the fielding of the Advanced Bradley Full-Crew Interactive 
Simulation Trainer, the Tabletop Full-fidelity Trainers, and the Conduct of Fire Trainer XXI for 
M1A1 Abrams Main Battle Tank and M2A2 Bradley Fighting Vehicle. When fully fielded, these 
devices, in addition to the Abrams Full-Crew Interactive Simulation Trainer XXI, will be the 
primary simulation trainers to meet the virtual gunnery requirements of Ml A1 and M2A2 crews. 

• The Close-Combat Tactical Trainer (CCTT), the Rehosted Simulations Network 
(SIMNET) XXI, and the Rehosted SIMNET CCTT Core provide a mobile training capability to 
our dispersed heavy (armor) units. 

• The Virtual Convoy Operations Trainer provides commanders a unique and critical 
mission rehearsal tool to train ARNG units on the tactics, techniques, and procedures (TTPs) of 
convoy operations. 

• The Engagement Skills Trainer (EST 2000), currently being fielded to the ARNG, is the 
Army’s approved marksmanship-training device. The ARNG is also continuing use of its 
previously procured Fire Arms Training System (FATS) until EST 2000 fielding is complete. The 
EST 2000 and FATS also provide unit collective tactical training for dismounted Infantry, Special 
Operations Forces, Scouts, Engineer, and Military Police squads, and combat support and 
combat service support elements. These systems also support units conducting vital homeland 
defense missions. 

• The Laser Marksmanship Training System (LMTS) supplements ARNG marksmanship- 
training. The LMTS is a laser-based training device that replicates the firing of the Soldier’s 
weapon without live ammunition. It is utilized for developing and sustaining marksmanship 
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skills, diagnosing and correcting marksmanship problems, and assessing basic and advanced 
skills. 


• The Call for Fire Trainer, currently being fielded to the ARNG, assists units to meet the 
pre-mobilization training requirement for all Soldiers to become familiar with the TTPs to call for 
indirect fire support. 

The ARNG’s Battle Command Training Capability Program (BCTCP) continues providing 
support for digital systems training and battle staff digital systems integration training and battle 
staff proficiency. The BCTCP has three designated Battle Command Training Centers (BCTC); 
at Fort Leavenworth, KS; Camp Dodge, lA; and Fort Indiantown Gap, PA; and the Distributed 
Battle Simulation Program (DBSP). The BCTCs provide the backbone of the program as 
collective hubs in the battle command training strategy. The DBSP provides Commanders 
assistance from Commander's Operational Training Assistants, TADSS facilitators, and 
Technical Support Teams. The BCTCs and the DBSP collectively help units in the planning, 
preparation, and execution of simulations-based battle staff training that augments the 
Department of the Army-directed Warfighter Exercises and greatly enhances battle staff and 
unit proficiency. 

The ARNG continues to execute the Exportable Combat Training Capability (XCTC) which 
is the critical culminating company level training event. The XCTC program is a theater 
immersion collective training event of combined arms training in the contemporary operating 
environment. It incorporates current TTPs and theater-specific lessons learned for units 
conducting pre-mobilization training in preparation for deployment. The XCTC provides a 
method to certify ARNG units on company-level collective training tasks and demonstrated 
battle staff proficiency prior to mobilization. The XCTC incorporates the use of advanced live, 
virtual, and constructive training technologies (Deployable Force-on-Force Instrumented Range 
System that allow for full instrumentation of the training area, individual Soldiers, role players, 
civilians on the battlefield, and opposing forces. By full instrumentation of the units. Soldiers, 
and training areas, units receive an After-Action Review (AAR) complete with two-dimensional, 
three-dimensional, and video playback of the actual XCTC training exercise. This AAR allows 
Commanders and Soldiers to see what occurred during the training exercise from every 
perspective, which further enhances the training experience. 

In FY07 the Army Reserve efforts centered on acquiring the major Live-Virtual-Constructive 
enablers needed to conduct major collective events (e.g., Warrior Exercises, Battle Command, 
Combat Support Training Centers) planned for years three and four of the ARFORGEN 
process. In FY08, the effort expanded to include the TADSS support for the reserve center 
portion of “home station” training. 

The Army Reserve initiated an effort to create "capabilities based” reserve centers to 
support full spectrum operations individual-crew-squad-team training requirements. Under this 
initiative, reserve centers would have Digital Training Facilities and Weapon Simulator Training 
Rooms. In FY08, the Army Reserve established 53 digital training facility locations and 3 
weapons simulator training rooms. These locations do not currently have all of the enablers 
necessary to support training activities. The capabilities based reserve centers include a plan to 
provide an array of the following enablers depending upon the training needs of the local unit 
populations: 


• LMTS 
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• EST 2000 

• Virtual Simulators 

• Multi-user classrooms w/Computers (Non-Secure Internet Protocol Router Network- 
Army Reserve Network, Training Local Area Network, Training and Doctrine Command 
(TRADOC) Distance Learning capable) 

• Language Lab 

The Army Reserve obtained the licenses for DARWARS to be used for training in digital 
training facilities during FY08. DARWARS delivers both "off-the shelf experiential training 
packages as well as comprehensive enterprise solutions that focus on the needs of a particular 
organization. These systems offer immersive practice environments to individuals and teams, 
with on-target feedback for each trainee, DARWARS provides advanced infrastructure and 
tools which delivers engaging training to increase readiness, 

18. Summary tables of unit readiness, shown for each State, (and for the Army Reserve), 
and drawn from the unit readiness rating system as required by Section 1121 of 
ANGCRRA, including the personnel readiness rating information and the equipment 
readiness assessment information required by that section, together with; 

a. Explanations of the information: 

Readiness tables are classified. This information is maintained by the Department of the 
Army, G-3 and is not captured by State. 

b. Based on the information shown in the tables, the Secretary's overall 
assessment of the deployability of units of the ARNG (and Army Reserve), including a 
discussion of personnel deficiencies and equipment shortfalls In accordance with 
Section 1121: 

Summary tables and overall assessments are classified. This information is maintained by 
the Department of the Army, G-3 and is not captured by State. 

19. Summary tables, shown for each State (and Army Reserve), of the results of 
inspections of units of the ARNG (and Army Reserve) by inspectors general or other 
commissioned officers of the Regular Army under the provisions of Section 105 of Title 
32, together with explanations of the information shown in the tables, and including 
display of: 

a. The number of such inspections; 

b. Identification of the entity conducting each inspection; 

c. The number of units inspected; and 

d. The overall results of such inspections. Including the inspector's 
determination for each inspected unit of whether the unit met deployability standards 
and, for those units not meeting deployability standards, the reasons for such failure and 
the status of corrective actions. 


During FY08, Inspectors General and other commissioned officers of the Regular 
Army conducted 1 69 inspections of the ARNG, including 711 ARNG units. The bulk of these 
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inspections were executed by Regular Army officers assigned to the respective states and 
territories as Inspectors General. Additionally, other inspections were conducted by First Army, 
Department of the Army Inspector General, FORSCOM, TRADOC, Army Audit Agency, and 
National Guard Bureau, Because Inspector General Inspections focus on findings and 
recommendations, the units involved in these inspections were not provided with a pass/fail 
rating. Results of inspections conducted by Inspectors General may be requested for release 
through the Inspector General of the Army. 

The Commanding General, United States Army Reserve Command, directed the 
inspector General to conduct Special Assessments in FY08 to focus on compliance with the 
Commanding General's guidance on issues affecting the Army Reserve. During the third and 
fourth quarters of FY08, the Inspection Team conducted a Special Assessment of the 
Organizational Inspection Program, which evaluated the program to determine if Commanders 
were using it to assess readiness and reinforce goals and standards within their commands. 

The focus of the assessment was to determine if battalion and higher-level units within the Army 
Reserve understood Army and U.S. Army Reserve Command Organizational inspection 
Program guidance and policies, and to determine if those units conducted inspections in 
accordance with U.S. Army Reserve Command guidance. The U.S, Army Reserve Command 
Inspector General Inspection Teams assessed the Army Reserve Organizational Inspection 
Program process at 16 Battalion Headquarters, 6 Group Headquarters, 6 Brigade 
Headquarters, and 10 Direct Reporting Units. 

Another Special Assessment was a Follow-Up Inspection of Soldier Support in Army 
Reserve Units. The focus of this Follow-Up Assessment was to determine if Army Reserve 
Units took corrective action on recommendations offered in the 2006 Special Assessment 
Report of Soldier Support. The Follow-Up Assessment also: examined E6 to E7 promotion 
procedures for the Troop Program Unit Noncommissioned Officers at the Regional Readiness 
Command level; assessed compliance with Post Deployment Health Risk Assessment 
requirements; assessed completion of Line of Duty Investigations within the U.S. Army Reserve 
Command; and provided an annual regulatory review of compliance with and effectiveness of 
the Army Voting Assistance Program, a program of special interest to the Department of the 
Army. 


The U.S. Army Reserve Command Inspector General also conducted five Intelligence 
Oversight Inspections. These regulatory inspections were conducted as part of the U.S. Army 
Reserve Command's Organizational inspection Program and provided Intelligence Oversight of 
intelligence components and activities within the Army Reserve. 

In accordance with U.S. Army Reserve Command Regulation 1-201, Organizational 
Inspection Program, the U.S, Army Reserve Command conducts training on the Automated 
Inspection Program. This automated program is available to all units' and provides checklists 
and allows users to tailor those checklists to ensure units’ processes and programs are 
inspected to standards. It also provides each higher headquarters the ability to analyze findings 
and develop trends within their commands. The U.S. Army Reserve Command Inspector 
General Office conducted training on the Automated Inspection Program at 25 units in FY08. 


20. A listing, for each ARNG combat unit (and US Army Reserve Force Support Package 
units) of the active-duty combat units (and other units) associated with that ARNG (and 
US Army Reserve) unit in accordance with Section 1131(a) of ANGCRRA, shown by State, 
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for each such ARNG unit (and for the US Army Reserve) by: (A) the assessment of the 
commander of that associated active-duty unit of the manpower, equipment, and training 
resource requirements of that National Guard (and Army Reserve) unit in accordance 
with Section 1131(b)(3) of the ANGCRRA; and (B) the results of the validation by the 
commander of that associated active-duty unit of the compatibility of that National Guard 
(or US Army Reserve) unit with active duty forces in accordance with Section 1131(b)(4) 
of ANGCRRA. 

Active Component/ Reserve Component associations no longer exist due to operational 
mission requirements and deployment tempo. 

First U.S. Army and U.S. Army Pacific (USARPAC) for Pacific based Reserve Component 
units, executes the legislated active duty associate unit responsibilities through premobilization 
training assistance and postmobilization training and unit validation for conventional Reserve 
Component units. When Reserve Component units are mobilized they are initially assessed in 
terms of manpower, equipment, and training by the appropriate chain of command and that 
assessment is approved by First Army or USARPAC as part of the validation for unit 
deployment. 

Validation of the compatibility of the Reserve Component units with the active duty forces 
occurs through the mobilization functions with the direct oversight of First Army, USARPAC, and 
FORSCOM at the Mobilization Stations. 

21. A specification of the active-duty personnel assigned to units of the 
Selected Reserve pursuant to Section 414(c) of the NDAA for FY92 and FY93 (10 U.S.C. 
261 note), shown (a) by State for the ARNG (and for the US Army Reserve), (b) by rank of 
officers, warrant officers, and enlisted members assigned, and (c) by unit or other 
organizational entity of assignment. 


Title XI (FY08) Assigned 

.u- 

OFF 

ENL WO 

TOTAL 

U.S. Army Reserve 

32 

34 

3 

69 

TRADOC 

0 

8 

0 

8 

FORSCOM 

619 

1965 

97 

2681 

USARPAC 

23 

53 

1 

77 

TOTAL 

674 

o 

CO 

o 

CM 

101 

2835 


Title Xl (FY08) Authorizations 


OFF 

ENL 

WO 

VOTAL 

U.S. Army Reserve 

13 

18 

0 

31 

TRADOC 

50 

12 

0 

62 

FORSCOM 

1061 

2165 

101 

3327 

USARPAC 

30 

49 

1 

80 

TOTAL 

1154 

2244 

102 

3500 


In FY06, the Army began reducing authorizations in accordance with the NDAA 2005 (Public 
Laws 108-767, Section 515). As of September 30, 2008, the Army had 2,835 Active 
Component Soldiers assigned to Active Component Advisor positions. Army G-1 and U.S. 

Army Human Resources Command carefully manage the fill of these positions. The data is 
captured at the command level. The actual duty location for each position is not captured down 
to the State level of detail. 





QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MEMBERS POST HEARING 


May 14, 2009 




QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. LAMBORN 

Mr. Lamborn. When the original decision was made to grow the Army to 48 
BCTs, the Vice Chief of the Army, Gen Dick Cody, briefed that the stationing deci- 
sion for the additional 65,000 active duty forces was built on the analysis and stud- 
ies of all 304 Army posts, camps, and installations. Key considerations in the deci- 
sion included maximizing support for the growth while balancing future growth po- 
tential, power projection, training capacity in maneuver training areas and ranges, 
and quality of life. Given that the end strength is not changing, what analysis has 
been done that supports the decision to stop BCT growth at 45 versus 48 BCTs? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. The Office of the Secretary of Defense 
(OSD) completed a manpower analyses which resulted in the SECDEF’s decision to 
halt the growth of Army Brigade Combat Teams (BCTs) at 45 versus 48, while 
maintaining the planned increase in Active Component end strength at 547,400. 
This decision was to ensure the Army has better-manned units ready to deploy, and 
help put an end to the routine use of Stop Loss. Although the Grow the Army Plan 
and associated stationing actions remain on track, eight years of sustained combat 
operations have increased non-deployable rates in our units. This requires the Army 
to overfill deploying units in order to deploy at a minimum of 90% fill. The addi- 
tional Soldiers needed to overfill these units reduced available strength for resetting 
units and the rest of the Army, which impacted the overall readiness of the force. 
By not building the last three BCTs, -10,300 Soldiers which would have been used 
to build the last three BCTs, are now available for the Army to continue to ensure 
deploying units are appropriately manned, while eventually eliminating stop loss. 

Mr. Lamborn. Since the Army goal appears to be focused on “better-manned” 
units ready to deploy, will Fort Carson see the expected 4,800 Soldier increase in 
FYll previously released by the Army? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. The planned FYll activation of the 5th Bri- 
gade, 4th Infantry Division at Fort Carson was cancelled following the Secretary of 
the Army’s announcement on June 2, 2009, to halt the Army’s plan to grow three 
additional brigade combat teams. This reduced Fort Carson’s planned growth in 
FYll by 3,452 Soldiers, and Fort Carson’s projected FYll Soldier population is ex- 
pected to be 25,101. Using the 2003 Fort Carson population of 15,119 as a baseline 
for comparison, this demonstrates an increase in Soldier population of 9,982 at Fort 
Carson by FYll. Installation populations will continue to fluctuate based on oper- 
ational needs and force structure decisions. 

Mr. Lamborn. Can you provide further documentation and analysis showing the 
need for additional acreage for training purposes at the Pifion Canyon Maneuver 
Site? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. The current Army position is that there will 
be no further action on Pifion Canyon Maneuver Site (PMCS) expansion until land 
owners, willing to sell or lease their land, officially approach the Army. The Army 
has provided many written reports, analyses, responses to queries, information pa- 
pers, and briefings to Congress regarding the training needs at the Pifion Canyon 
Maneuver Site. There are no further documents defining requirements for land at 
Pifion Canyon Maneuver Site. A partial list of PMCS related documents is provided 
below. 

Army Reports and Studies and Responses Pertaining to Land Acquisition at 
PCMS: 

1. FY 2008 National Defense Authorization Act, Section 2831 (a) Report on 
Pifion Canyon Maneuver Site, 18 Jul 08, 

2. FY 2008 National Defense Authorization Act, Section 2829 (a) Report on Utili- 
zation and Potential Expansion of Army Operational Ranges, 25 Jul 08, 

3. FY 2007 National Defense Authorization Act, Section 2827 (a) Report on 
Pifion Canyon Maneuver Site, 30 Nov 06, 

4. FY 2007 National Defense Authorization Act, Section 2827 (c) Report on Po- 
tential Expansion of Army Operational Ranges, 1 Feb 07, 

5. Pifion Canyon Maneuver Site Land Use Requirements Study (LURS), 17 Mar 
05, 


( 75 ) 
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6. Pinon Canyon Maneuver Site Analysis of Alternatives Study (AAS), 18 Mar 
05, 

7. Pinon Canyon Maneuver Site, CO Army Major Land Acquisition Proposal 
(AMLAP), 18 Jul 06, 

8. Fort Carson and Pinon Canyon Maneuver Site Community Research, Jul 08, 

9. Information Paper on the Use of Other Federal Lands for Training at PCMS, 
provided to Rep. Salazar staff, 1 Apr 09, 

10. Insert for the Record (Page 68, Line 1505), HASC-Readiness hearing, 24 Feb 
2009, 

11. Response to Rep. Rob Bishop (R-UT) question regarding other Army land in 
Utah, 

12. Range and Training Land Strategy, 11 Feb 04 (redacted version provided to 
GAO in Nov 08). 

Mr. Lamboen. As you know, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) stated 
that the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) process “may address many 
questions.” The report went on to state “nothing in our recommendation prevents 
the Army from using the NEPA process to provide. ..the information to Congress in 
a timely manner.” Do you agree with the GAO? Do you believe that the best way 
for the Army to provide the remaining answers to Congress on PCMS is to complete 
an EIS on PCMS expansion? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. Completion of an EIS, as part of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) process, would potentially provide bene- 
ficial insights. However, the current Army position is that there will be no further 
action on PCMS expansion until land owners, willing to sell or lease their land, ap- 
proach the Army. If those conditions were met, and a decision made to pursue ex- 
pansion at PCMS, the Army would complete the appropriate NEPA actions. 

Mr. Lamboen. The Army told Congress in its July 2008 report that if an agree- 
ment were forged to expand PCMS, the Army would invest over $140M in new 
range facilities to take advantage of the increase training capability. These facilities 
would employ over 100 people. Can the Army reassure the local citizens of South- 
east Colorado that if the Army gets the authority to expand PCMS that you will 
live up to the commitment to create these jobs and make these investments? One 
of the key concerns for opponents is the perception that the Army failed to live up 
to past promises regarding Army investments in the local community surrounding 
the original creation of PCMS. 

Secretary Geeen and General Casey. The current Army position is that there will 
be no further action on Pinon Canyon Maneuver Site expansion until land owners, 
willing to sell or lease their land, officially approach the Army. As such, there are 
no plans to invest in $140M in range facilities nor will there be any need to create 
additional jobs. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. WITTMAN 

Mr. WiTTMAN. The Army’s vehicle modernization plan for the previous six years 
has focused on the fielding of the FCS family of vehicles. The cornerstone of that 
plan was the introduction of the Manned Ground Vehicles (MGVs) that provide sig- 
nificantly increased capabilities in lethality, survivability, situational awareness, re- 
liability, maintainability and reduced life cycle costs compared to the combat vehi- 
cles in the current forces today. We understand that FCS vehicle designs have 
evolved to incorporate many of the lessons learned from Iraq and Afghanistan and 
the MGVs provide survivability protection equal to or better than current force vehi- 
cles. Further, the MGVs and all other FCS system components have successfully 
completed a major design review. Given only $100M has been allocated for these 
MGVs in FYIO, how will the Army take advantage of the technologies and capabili- 
ties developed under the FCS program in a new combat vehicle development pro- 
gram while maintaining the momentum and schedule associated with the FCS pro- 
gram? 

Secretary Geren. The Army intends to take advantage of the technologies and ca- 
pabilities developed under Future Combat Systems (FCS) by making relevant hard- 
ware, software, and design work available to potential bidders for the Ground Com- 
bat Vehicle (GCV). Additionally, the Army anticipates that the demonstrated tech- 
nologies developed under the FCS program will be captured in the new GCV re- 
quirements. The relevance of this hardware, software, and design work will be de- 
termined by the requirements update as directed by FCS Brigade Combat Team 
(BCT) Acquisition Decision Memorandum (ADM), dated 23 June 2009. 

In accordance with direction given in the FCS (BCT) ADM issued by the Defense 
Acquisition Executive, the MGV portions of the FCS program has been terminated 
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or put on a stop work order. These actions and the reassessment of GCV require- 
ments have fundamentally changed the schedule from that of the original FCS pro- 
gram. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. After billions of dollars have been invested in FCS MGVs over the 
past six years, please explain to this committee why the Army cannot leverage this 
investment, adapt the MGV design to any updated threat requirements, and field 
these vehicles in the 2015 timeframe as was originally intended? 

Secretary Geren. The FCS MGV designs were adjusted to meet updated threat 
requirements, most recently in 2007, and again at the end of 2008. Increasing the 
survivability significantly from the MGV Preliminary Design Review design point to 
meet the updated threat requirements will require significant redesign of the MGV 
common chassis, which will delay the MGV fielding timeline. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. The FCS MGVs were specifically designed for commonality and in- 
creased reliability to reduce the operational cost associated with the current force 
vehicles they are replacing. To date the program is meeting all development goals 
and milestones. Can the Army afford the increased operational costs of keeping the 
existing current force vehicles around longer due to the production delays associated 
with MGVs? 

Secretary Geren. As a result of the generous support from Congress for our Sol- 
diers, the Army has made significant progress over the last several years modern- 
izing and resetting our Combat Vehicles. Therefore we do not foresee a significant 
increase in operational costs over the near term as a result of keeping the existing 
current force vehicles longer due to the termination of the FCS program. We believe 
several years of reset and modernization, readiness profiles, and the overall health 
of the fleets in question mitigate the risk of significant Operations and Sustainment 
increases in the short term. For example, the Ml Abrams tanks and M2 Bradley 
Fighting Vehicles fleets have been undergoing recapitalization efforts since 2001. 
Recapitalization, coupled with Reset, has resulted in a majority of the Ml Abrams 
tank and M2 Bradley Fighting Vehicles being reset or recapitalized since March 
2004. This has resulted in an overall extension to the Abrams and Bradley fleet life 
and mitigates the potential growth in Operations and Sustainment costs. As a re- 
sult, the average operational readiness rate for these fleets has been above 90 per- 
cent since 2008. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. LOEBSACK 

Mr. Loebsack. I am glad to see funding included in the budget request for the 
Iowa Army Ammunition Plant. The Iowa Ammunition Plant plays a critical role in 
our national defense, and modernizing the facility is essential to assuring that the 
men and women who work there do so in a safe and productive environment. 

I am also very glad to see that the three Iowa National Guard BRAC sites in my 
District (in Cedar Rapids, Muscatine, and Middletown) that have been awaiting 
funding for several years have been included in the budget request for FY 2010. 
These are critical facilities for the Iowa Guard and their modernization will be es- 
sential to readiness and recruiting efforts. 

You state in your joint testimony that in 2008, the Army initiated a six month 
pilot reset program and that you are applying the lessons learned from this program 
to accomplish reset objectives at home stations. You also state that it is your goal 
to complete the transformation of the Reserve Components to an operational force 
by changing the way you train, equip, resource, and mobilize Reserve Component 
units by 2012. 

Can you elaborate on these efforts and specifically address how the Army is assur- 
ing that the Reserve Components have the equipment they need to train for, and 
respond to, the full spectrum of their mission, including homeland defense and 
emergency response? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. The Army’s equipping goal is to ensure that 
Soldiers of both Active and Reserve Components always have the equipment they 
need to execute their assigned mission as they progress through the cyclic readiness 
model. That is equipping balance. Balancing growing requirements and fiscal con- 
straints across all areas within a cyclical readiness model to provide trained and 
ready units to Combatant Commanders is critical. 

Since we began to develop modular formations and implement Army Force Gen- 
eration (ARFORGEN), we have developed a strategy to meet the variable equipping 
needs of a force being managed under cyclic readiness. The Army’s strategy is to 
Equip to Mission: As units move through the ARFORGEN cycle, their missions 
change, as do their equipment requirements. We manage equipment to ensure units 
have the right types and amounts at the right times. 
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The Army Equipping Strategy clearly articulates the equipping goals for all units, 
regardless of component, for each phase of the ARFORGEN and acknowledges the 
Army National Guard (ARNG) requirement for Critical Dual Use (CDU) equipment. 
ARFORGEN ensures Reserve Components have the equipment they need to train 
for and respond to the full spectrum of combat missions. The CDU equipment is not 
ARFORGEN-dependent and consists of a list of equipment required to support 10 
essential capabilities in support of homeland security and homeland defense. The 
goal is for each unit, in each state, to have on hand this list of equipment and in 
quantities indicated on its Modified Table of Organization and Equipment (MTOE). 
Additional equipment not listed on the MTOE is also included. The list of equipment 
was developed in close coordination with the states and lessons learned from re- 
sponses to natural disasters such as hurricane relief. Equipping the ARNG with suf- 
ficient CDU equipment ensures they have the equipment they need to support 
homeland security missions and emergency response. 

Mr. Loebsack. Can you discuss how shifting the Joint Cargo Aircraft solely to the 
Air Force will affect the National Guard’s intra-theater airlift capability and domes- 
tic response? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. In and of itself, shifting the JCA solely to 
the Air Force will not affect the National Guard’s intra-theater airlift capability. 
The Air Force’s stated plan is to field all 38 JCAs in the Air National Guard so JCA 
will remain a National Guard asset. Current procedures allow State Adjutants Gen- 
eral to request the assistance of airlift assets from both the Army National Guard 
and the Air National Guard. The stationing plan for the Air National Guard JCAs, 
which will potentially affect response time, will be shaped during final stationing 
decisions. 

Mr. Loebsack. Do you believe that the Army National Guard end strength goal 
of 358,200 will allow for proper dwell time, full training, increased readiness levels, 
and the end of cross leveling while also reducing the stress on the force? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. The Army National Guard (ARNG) end 
strength of 358,200 does not alleviate the stress on the force, eliminate cross lev- 
eling, or increase readiness. Inside the 358,200 end strength are: Soldiers who have 
not completed their initial entry training. Warriors in Transition, and personnel 
who are non-deployable due to medical issues. This causes un-readiness in ARNG 
units forcing commanders to cross-level -30%-35% of the unit personnel prior to de- 
ployment. The elimination of Stop Loss authority further challenges deploying units 
to mitigate cross leveling. 

The Army recognizes the ARNG concerns and the Total Army Analysis (TAA) 
major objective is to create a Trainees, Transients, Holdees, and Students (TTHS) 
account. However, to increase unit readiness and reduce the need to cross level fully 
trained Soldiers into the deployment cycle earlier than projected, the ARNG also 
proposes growing its end strength to create a TTHS account of similar size and 
scope as the Active Component (AC). The AC places -13% of its assigned strength 
in a TTHS account which is not associated with force structure. 

If approved, the ARNG will be able to stabilize deploying units earlier in the de- 
ployment cycle, increase the dwell Army goal of 1:4 and make future deplo 3 Tnents 
more predictable for the Citizen-Soldiers who are answering the nation’s call, reduc- 
ing the stress in the force. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. GIFFORDS 

Ms. Giffords. The cancellation of the Mid Range Munition program appears to 
be premature. It is likely that TRADOC’s future recommendation on a new Mounted 
Combat System will require a stand-off. Beyond Line of Sight (BLOS) capability 
that MRM currently provides. It is also a logical assumption that the current force 
could benefit from such a capability. Is there a JROC-approved requirement for a 
BLOS capability for the MCS? Is there Capabilities Decision Document (CDD) cur- 
rently being staffed that requires BLOS and enhanced lethality in the Abrams? If 
both requirements remain valid, how does the Army intend to satisfy these BLOS 
requirements without MRM? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. The JROC-approved Future Combat Sys- 
tems (FCS) Operational Requirements Document includes a requirement for a 
BLOS capability for the MCS. Additionally, the JROC approved the MRM CDD. The 
Abrams CDD also includes a BLOS requirement to enhance both lethality and force 
protection due to greater stand-off against Anti-Tank Guided Munitions threats. The 
Army is re-evaluating its Brigade Combat Team modernization strategy to include 
vehicles as well as enabling munitions. 
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Ms. Giffords. Is the Army predicating the MRM termination based on an as- 
sumption that alternative precision indirect fire solutions are available to satisfy a 
BLOS capability requirement? Can you assure the Committee that the Army is not 
intending to fill this requirement only with precision indirect fires? Can you com- 
ment further on how the CONOPS associated with an MRM-type weapon differs 
from an indirect fire support mission? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. The Army is terminating MRM because 
funding for its development and acquisition strategy is tied to the termination of 
Future Combat Systems (FCS). However, the Joint Requirements Oversight Council 
(JROC)-approved MRM Capabilities Development Document requires MRM be com- 
patible with both FCS and Abrams. The Army is re-evaluating its Brigade Combat 
Team (BCT) modernization strategy to include vehicles as well as enabling muni- 
tions. The concept of operations for MRM type weapons is dependent on BCT 
enablers and on overall BCT modernization. 

MRM is a precision munition fired from a 120mm tank main gun using direct 
shooter-to-sensor linkage to provide Beyond Line of Sight capability. This char- 
acteristic is what makes MRM a direct fire capability instead of indirect fire. Addi- 
tional information about MRM: (1) With shooter-to-sensor linkage, MRM is a tradi- 
tional direct fire system that can engage targets “over the hill” or into the next ter- 
rain compartment; (2) Because MRM is not guided with a global positioning system 
(GPS) it can engage moving targets such as vehicle borne improvised explosive de- 
vices (VBIEDs) or mortars mounted in pick-up trucks as well as heavy armor; (3) 
MRM is an extension of the direct fire capability of the tank main gun as opposed 
to indirect fire which transits the battle space. MRM is fired in a company size area 
of operation; (4) MRM does not have the latency of indirect fire because it is fired 
from a high density platform in the formation. It requires less time to travel be- 
cause tanks are generally in the vicinity of the action. For example a battery will 
fire targets sequentially while a company of Abrams could fire multiple targets si- 
multaneously; (5) MRM cannot be fired using an extreme high angle like indirect 
fire systems. 

Ms. Giffords. Given the success of the Abrams tank in Iraq in both conventional 
and irregular warfare and testing that indicates that MRM would also be effective 
against armor, bunkers, structures, troops and thin skinned vehicles, isn’t it pru- 
dent to maintain funding for the MRM program? Would the MRM program help the 
Army maintain a capabilities balance within modernization for full spectrum oper- 
ations? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. We continue to assess the lethality require- 
ments of our ground combat formations carefully to ensure these formations are 
equipped properly for Irregular/Hybrid Warfare combat operations while also ensur- 
ing our Army maintains a campaign and expeditionary quality force with full spec- 
trum capabilities. While we recognize the tremendous capability Beyond Line of 
Sight (BLOS) munitions like Mid-Range Munition (MRM) can potentially provide 
our Soldiers and formations, we are in the process of refining our Brigade Combat 
Team (BCT) modernization strategy and force structure plans to ensure our Army 
is equipped properly for the wide range of warfighting capabilities required for these 
types of operations and missions. Additionally, the ongoing Quadrennial Defense Re- 
view (QDR) will further illuminate Army warfighting requirements and the associ- 
ated modernization requirements. Whatever approach we take regarding BLOS mu- 
nitions, it will be integrated with and supporting of our BCT modernization strategy 
and force structure plan, as well as meeting QDR-directed capabilities. In doing so, 
we will ensure our Soldiers and formations continue to have lethality overmatch 
during this ongoing period of persistent conflict. 

Ms. Giffords. Did the Army evaluate the possibility of sustaining the MRM pro- 
gram at a minimum rate through FYIO in the likely event that any new ground 
vehicle would also have the requirement for BLOS capability? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. No. With the termination of Future Combat 
Systems Manned Ground Vehicles, there is no current, validated requirement for 
MRM in FYIO. Should a future Ground Combat Vehicle requirement include a 
BLOS capability, all options would be evaluated to meet that need. 

Ms. Giffords. What is the minimum budget required to sustain the MRM pro- 
gram through FYIO? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. Since the FCS Manned Ground Vehicle pro- 
gram was terminated and the funding eliminated, there is no justification for sus- 
taining MRM in FYIO. Accordingly, no budget projections have been prepared for 
the program. 

Ms. Giffords. Has the Army evaluated the termination costs associated with the 
proposed cancellation of the Mid Range Munition program in the FYIO request? 
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What would those costs be and do they exceed the costs associated with maintaining 
a minimum rate of production through FYIO? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. All termination costs will be borne from cur- 
rent FY09 Research, Development, Test and Evaluation funds. Termination cost is 
estimated to be about $1.4 million. There is no cost of maintaining a minimum rate 
of production since MRM would have still been in Engineering and Manufacturing 
Development in FYIO. 

Ms. Giffords. What would be the restart costs associated with MRM if the pro- 
gram were to be reconstituted in FYll? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. The cost to reconstitute and restart MRM 
beginning in FYll would be about $75 million more over the previous Engineering 
and Manufacturing Development total program cost. 

Ms. Giffords. If MRM were cancelled this year and the requirement revalidated 
under a new ground system program, would the Army also be required to pay the 
costs of recompeting this capability, adding to the overall cost? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. Yes. 

Ms. Giffords. Would a decision to defer termination of MRM until the MGV pro- 
gram is realigned be less costly than termination in FYIO? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. The Army made the decision to terminate 
MRM in July 2009 and there are no program funds in FYIO. The MRM program 
will terminate within its remaining FY09 program funding. However, it is expected 
that the cost for restarting and completing the MRM program would increase. 


QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. NYE 

Mr. Nye. I would like to commend the Army for its hard work and initiative de- 
veloping the Third Generation Extended Cold Weather Clothing System (GEN III 
ECWCS). I strongly believe the system fills an essential role in ensuring the safety 
and health of our soldiers while bolstering mission readiness and combat capability. 
I understand GEN III ECWCS has proven to be a combat advantage for our troops. 
Compared to the previous clothing system, GEN III reduces the weight borne by the 
soldier by 7 lbs and reduces bulk volume by 33%. However, I remain concerned 
about the Army’s present and future plans to fully field and fund the GEN HI 
ECWCS System. 

What is the Army’s requirement for GEN III ECWCS and how does the Army 
plan to fund the deployment of GEN HI in future years in the absence of supple- 
mental funds? 

Secretary Geren and General Casey. The Army requirement to provide its Sol- 
diers effective protection from the environment without hindering their performance 
is documented in our Core Soldier System Capability Production Document (CPD). 
The Third Generation Extended Cold Weather Clothing System (GEN III ECWCS) 
supports this requirement as a product improvement over previously fielded Soldier 
items. At this time, one set of GEN HI ECWCS is fielded per deplo 3 dng Soldier as 
part of our Rapid Fielding Initiative. The Army’s future requirement for GEN III 
ECWCS is currently being staffed as part of an update to the Core Soldier System 
CPD, and will likely be one set per Soldier. 

Current GEN III ECWCS fielding is supported primarily with supplemental fund- 
ing; however, there is limited sustainment funding for select layers as part of Army 
Clothing Bag and Central Issue Facility support. For future years the Army Staff 
is in the process of developing fielding and sustainment processes that will be inte- 
grated into the Equipping and Sustainment Program (Objective Memorandum re- 
quests for Fiscal Years 2012 and beyond. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. BOREN 

Mr. Boren. Please describe the Operational Needs Statement (ONS) and the tac- 
tical situation in Afghanistan that necessitates a precision mortar solution? 

Secretary Geren. The requirement for precision capability within a 120mm mor- 
tar system answers a capability gap for highly accurate precision fire when other 
means of precision fire are not readily available. Other platforms with precision ca- 
pability include M109 and M777 Howitzers with Excalibur, Multiple-Launch Rocket 
Systems (MLRS) with Guided-MLRS, in addition to Army and Air Force aviation as- 
sets. Precision guided munitions will provide an organic capability to all units as- 
signed with 120mm Mortars. More extensive fielding of this capability provides for 
greater precision area coverage within the Theater of Operations. The smaller war- 
head and corresponding blast radius of a 120mm precision round gives the 
Warfighter more targeting flexibility through the advantage of less potential collat- 
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eral damage. Additionally, the 120mm Mortar’s relatively small size to other plat- 
forms enables greater battlefield mobility. 

Mr. Boren. I am concerned to learn that the APMI schedule has slipped several 
weeks. Is urgency the priority in fielding this capability and if so, when does the 
Army intend to deliver the first production round to Soldiers in Afghanistan? 

Secretary Geeen. The Accelerated Precision Mortar Initiative (APMI) demonstra- 
tion, completed during the April-May 2009 timeframe at Yuma Proving Grounds, 
was delayed by two weeks. However, this delay did not in turn delay the projected 
fielding of initial APMI rounds to OEF. The objective of the APMI fielding schedule 
remains to deliver the first APMI rounds to our Soldiers in Afghanistan within 11 
months of receipt of funding from the Army’s Fiscal Year 2009 (FY09) Omnibus re- 
programming request. The Army is evaluating alternative resourcing solutions to 
ensure we meet the Warfighter’s urgent operational need for to APMI as quickly as 
possible within receipt of CImnibus funds. 

Mr. Boren. How does the Army intend to fund this initiative? 

Secretary Geren. The Army requested FY09 funding as part of the Omnibus Re- 
programming. Additional requirements for RDTE and Procurement funds in FYIO 
will require reprogramming actions. Funding requirements for FYll and beyond 
will be addressed in annual budget requests. 

Mr. Boren. Please describe for the record the performance associated with the 
APMI demonstrations now underway at Yuma. Please include a description of each 
test shot, to include range, temperature conditioning, elevation change and whether 
meteorological data was utilized in computing a fire solution. Include threshold and 
objective requirements for the munition and indicate whether the performance of 
each test shot satisfied these requirements. 

Secretary Geren. The Army completed the APMI demonstrations in May 2009. 
Three of the four competing contractors had designs mature enough to proceed into 
the next phase. Since the Army has not selected the final design, the test results 
from the APMI demonstration are considered competition sensitive and cannot be 
publically released at this time. The threshold accuracy is 10 meters Circular Error 
Probable (CEP); objective accuracy is five meters CEP. CEP is a statistical distribu- 
tion where 50 percent of the rounds land within the radius of a circle and 50 percent 
outside. 

Mr. Boren. The APMI acquisition strategy proposes a three-month Phase I tech- 
nology demonstration contract between two contractors following completion of the 
Yuma testing in May. Typically, tech demos are at least one year efforts that allow 
contractors to significantly refine and rework designs, addressing issues raised dur- 
ing the initial test phase. In this case, it appears that the truncated Phase I tech 
demo will allow very little opportunity to modify the design, consuming dollars and 
time that could be used to more rapidly field rounds to theater. In the event a tech- 
nically superior round is demonstrated in May, will the Army forgo Phase I and pro- 
ceed directly to Phase H to accelerate availability of this needed munition? 

Secretary Geren. The Army has established an aggressive program schedule in 
order to respond to the approved Operational Needs Statement (ONS) as rapidly as 
possible. Based on the results of the May 2009 demonstration, the Army intends, 
subject to availability of funding, to award three follow-on contracts for Phase I. The 
short timeframe for Phase I is possible based on the maturity of the demonstrated 
designs coming out of the demonstration. The down-select decision to go from Phase 
I to a single design in Phase II & production will be based on an established set 
of criteria that includes the key program elements of technical, cost, and schedule 
to deliver sufficient quantity to meet the ONS requirement. 

Mr. Boren. Background: Excalibur is a GPS-guided 155mm artillery round and 
can be fired from the M109A6 Paladin and the M777 Lightweight Howitzer as well 
as from the Non-Line of Sight Cannon. The first increment of Excalibur, XM982 
lAl, was fielded to Iraq in May 2007 in response to an Urgent Needs Statement 
for precision cannon munitions in Iraq. The Objective accuracy requirement for Ex- 
calibur lAl is 10 meters Circular Error Probable and performance in the field has 
far exceeded this requirement. Procurement of the second increment of Excalibur, 
1A2, will begin in FY09 and a competition is underway for the third increment, in- 
tended to offer objective accuracy of 6 meters CEP with a lower unit cost. 

Does the Army intend to review Excalibur compatibility and support for meeting 
the existing objective range requirements of the NLOS-Cannon as part of the 
TRADOC FCS realignment? 

Secretary Geren. The US Army Training and Doctrine Command is currently re- 
viewing capability gaps of the current force to guide development of requirements 
for a future Ground Combat Vehicle as part of FCS realignment. The Excalibur Ib 
Operational Requirements Document objective range requirement is 40km and the 
review indicates the objective range requirement remains valid. 
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The Army intends to remain committed to our requirement for the full compat- 
ibility of Excalibur as a key enabler (as outlined in our requirements documents) 
for the M777 Lightweight Howitzer, M109A6 Paladin, Paladin Integrated Manage- 
ment (PIM) Howitzer and any future indirect fire cannon. 

Mr. Boren. As the Army moves increasingly to precision fire solutions, are the 
logistics and support function savings being weighted in evaluating unit costs? The 
requirement for certain Excalibur missions calls for defeating a target with two 
rounds; unguided artillery would traditionally require some 150 rounds to achieve 
the same effect, with likely significant collateral damage. Aside from the direct re- 
duction in the number of rounds fired, fewer artillery tubes may be required for the 
same effects, fewer trucks may be required to move pallets of ammo, and fewer gal- 
lons of fuel are consumed. How is the Army accounting for the internal savings as- 
sociated with precision fires? 

Secretary Geren. Costs are considered when the Army evaluates all of the poten- 
tial solutions available to meet our validated requirements, including changes in 
doctrine, tactics, techniques, and procedures, and material solutions. If the Army de- 
termines that a material solution is required to meet the requirement, complete 
lifecycle costs estimates are prepared and reviewed at each milestone decision re- 
view. These lifecycle estimates include costs associated with the logistics and sup- 
port functions required to support that material solution. In that regard, logistics 
and support costs are considered and weighed in the evaluation of unit costs. 

Mr. Boren. A recent open letter from former artillery commanders bemoaned a 
lack of training and the atrophying of experience in artillery units. Are tactics, 
training and procedures being updated to address the new flexibility that precision 
fires offer? Are Excalibur rounds being used regularly at the National Training Cen- 
ter as part of unit workups prior to deployment? 

Secretary Geren. Yes, tactics, techniques, and procedures are continually updated 
to address the unique capabilities that precision guided munitions offer at both the 
Fires Center of Excellence and tactical field artillery units. Precision guided muni- 
tions mission considerations and target effects have been integrated in all relevant 
courses to date. 

Excalibur munitions are used or replicated routinely at the Maneuver Combat 
Training Centers (MCTCs) to prepare units and Soldiers for deployment. Incor- 
porating live fire of Excalibur at the MCTCs enables both the gunnery team and 
maneuver commander to execute precision munitions mission and see the effects on 
the ground. 
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